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© Some PARENTS 
are familiar with 
the species of youth 
known as Joe Col- 
lege, Esq. There are 
heated disputes in 
many homes as to 
whether the jitter- 
bug freshman of to- 
day has sunk far 
below the level of 
his father’s genera- 
tion. Rev. RicHarp 
GINDER is not satis- 
fied with so recent 
a comparison. He 
goes back centuries 
to unearth some 
rather amazing tales of students of those distant days. 
Che younger generation will enjoy this unusual piece 
of college history. 

Not long removed from the classroom, this young 
priest studied at Duquesne University and under the 
Sulpician Fathers at the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is stationed in the Diocese of Pittsburgh. 
The Catholic World, Columbia, The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, as well as our own pages, have carried his 





Rev. Richard Ginder 


conti ibutions. 


+ Wu N you 


fairly 


pick up a story by Epwarp Donerty, it is 
that you won't care to be interrupted. 
[he Chicago journalist writes with a punch. His long 
experience in newspaper work developed an early talent 
for bringing out the human interest in all his reports. 
Intensely absorbing is the graphic account of his own 
Return to the Fold You will wonder, as he did, at God’s 
loving persistence in tracking down His stray sheep. 


certain 


© Nazi puitosoruy is more dangerous even than Nazi 
armies. So Louis J. A Mercier rightly believes. In his 
article, Nazi Worship of Self, he analyzes Rosenberg’s 
The Myth of the Twentieth Century, which is the gospel 
of Nazism. At the root of unnecessary lust for power, 
of racial hatreds, of indiscriminate persecution is the 
rejection of God. 

‘This is not a propaganda piece. It is a calm exposition 
of Nazi principles by a highly esteemed scholar, It is a 
warning also by a man who has the courage to prophesy 
where pagan principles will lead any nation which ac- 
cepts them. 
© Over SePremBeR IssuE was on the press before Dr. 
Josern F. THornine arrived in New York with a group 
of American students who had studied at the San Marcos 
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Summer School in Lima, Peru. Now, in South American 
Welcome, he reports on the highly successful project 
for spiritual and cultural relationships. 

Details are given of the pleasant trip, the friendly 
welcome, and the enthusiastic co-operation which de. 
lighted all the members of the Seminar, This report 
will serve to answer the questions of those who have 
inquired about the progress of our voyagers to Peru, 
We are sure it will also lead to further interest in next 
year’s Seminar for which preparations will soon begin. 


© Tur Passionists in Cutna and the Sisters associated 
with them continue their heroic labors during the tur- 
moil of war. This month their activities are described in 
three articles: Heaven is Nice by WENDELIN Moore, C,P., 
Yiianling Confirmation by Kieran RICHARDsON, C.P., 
and A True Daughter of St. Vincent de Paul by Bona- 
VENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


© Wetcome pisrractrion from the unpleasant headlines 
of the day is an occasional bit of fiction. ‘Two expert 
story tellers contribute enjoyable tales—KATHERINE 
HAvILAND TAYLor and Enip Dinnis. The first unfolds 
a young lady’s experiences in The House of Success; 
the second sends us, from London, Mr. Michael Backs 
the Angels. 


@ Sacery does THEopore Maynarp remark, “A dogma 
is defined only when it is challenged; a law is made to 
clarify a situation.” His study of the Toleration Act 
of 1649 is discussed in his article, Pioneers of American 
Tolerance. At a time when freedom of worship is vio- 
lated in Russia and Germany, and is threatened in other 
nations, this chapter from the author’s forthcoming 
book will be ap- 
preciated. Macmil- 
lan announces its 
publication under 
the title, The Story 
of American Ca- 
tholicism. 

By the general 
literary public, as 
well as by his Cath- 
olic readers, the au- 
thor is held in high 
regard. His many 
books are witnesses 
to his thorough 
scholarship and his 
uncompromising 
honesty. He is pos- 
sessed of a gifted 
and tireless pen. 





Theodore Maynard 














EDITORIAL 





The Sign Seminar Heports @ 


RIMMING over with enthusiasm, the first group 
of The Sign Seminar—under the direction of Dr. 
Joseph F. Thorning—returned from South America a 
few days after our September issue went to press. 
This Seminar, we note for the information of our new 
subscribers, was composed of teachers and students 
who attended the San Marcos University Summer 
School in Lima, Peru. Sponsored by THE SIGN, it was 
the first Catholic group from the United States to make 
these studies. 

It is not our intention to shake hands with ourselves. 
But we know that many of our readers are sincerely 
interested in this cultural venture, and that others are 
waiting to join our next year’s group. So, to the report 
from the Seminar Director and to the Resolutions and 
letters of its members appearing in this issue, we add 
this editorial comment. 

The rich and satisfying experiences of the Seminar 
confirm what many Americans in high positions have 
not yet grasped sufficiently—that a correct approach 
to Ibero-American relationships is absolutely neces- 


» South Americans, while they recognize liberty of 
conscience, do not welcome proselytizers who would 
rob them of their Catholic Faith. 

South Americans cannot regard highly those “cul- 
tural representatives” from the United States who do 
not know, and who do no even attempt to learn, Ibero- 
American languages. 

South Americans, while proud of their ancestry, do 
not like the racial discriminations of their northern 
neighbors—discriminations which appear as hypocrit- 
ical aping of the Nazi blood myth. 

South Americans base their reasons for friendliness 
on a belief in the Mystical Body of Christ. To non- 
— from the United States this is a papish de- 
usion. 

South Americans wonder why some of our citizens 
who have good jobs as friendship builders look down 
on Ibero-American culture, and have sincere regard 
only for Nordic achievements. 

South Americans justly believe that Catholic citi- 
zens of the United States are far better equipped to be 
embassadors of good will to Ibero-Americans than are 
their non-Catholic brethren. This is not bigotry, but an 
obviously logical conclusion from the fact that South 
and Central America are so overwhelmingly Catholic. 


South Americans will be happy to count us as 
friends. But they do not want our present overtures to 
be a salesman’s flirtation. They want us to like them 
for what they are, and for our common interests— 
not just for what we can get out of them. 

These are some of the opinions reported by our 
Seminar members. Consideration should be given 
these opinions. For without an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic appreciation of our Ibero-American neighbors, 
we shall make little progress in the cultivation of en- 
during good will. The mere expenditure of millions of 
dollars, no matter how good the intentions of the dis- 
tributors, cannot of itself preserve true friendship. 

One of the Sisters on the Seminar said that she went 
to learn “with the humility of intelligence.” That was 
the spirit of the group. Learn they did, from the Presi- 
dent of Peru as well as from the smallest urchin on the 
street. Received with affectionate warmth, and enter- 
tained by State and Church officials, they were — 

ared to engage wholeheartedly in their studies at 
Slivete Summer School. As open-minded observers 
and industrious students, but above all as sympathetic 
Catholic citizens from the United States, they gave as 
well as received good will. 


) paper: a few months ago so many who applied 
at the last moment were unable to obtain accom- 
modations, an earlier start will be made for next 
year’s Seminar. As our program develops we shall be 
pleased to pass on details to individuals or organiza- 
tions. All who participated this year are convinced 
that from this splendid beginning a large and fruitful 
growth of Catholic co-operation can result. We know 
now that Catholic groups are welcome in South Amer- 
ica; that they can equip themselves for further service 
in this movement; that the peoples of Ibero-America 
look to them to take an increasingly active part in 
the United States’ program for cultural relationships. 

Those who are unable to travel to distant lands can 
be quite useful in promoting this cultural program 
here. We suggest that you read and act on the Resolu- 
tions of The Sign Seminar. 
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On January go of this year Hitler proclaimed: “Who- 
ever believes he can help England must one day, under 
all circumstances, know that every ship that comes before 
our torpedo tubes, whether 
with or without convoy, will 
be torpedoed.” On Septem- 
ber 12 President Roosevelt 
declared: “In the waters 
which we deem necessary for our defense, American 
naval vessels and American planes will no longer wait 
until Axis submarines lurking under the water, or Axis 


raiders on the surface of the sea, strike their deadly 
blow—first. 





From Neutrality to 
Undeclared War 


“Upon our naval and air patrol—now operating in 
large numbers over a vast expanse of the Atlantic Ocean 
—falls the duty of maintaining the American policy of 
freedom of the seas—now.” 

These two declarations illustrate the impasse which 
has been reached in relations between the United States 
and Germany. Either President Roosevelt or Herr Hitler 
will have to back down, if war is to be avoided, and 
since neither is likely to do so, the prospect is war. 

The steps by which the United States has reached 
the present situation have been many, but they have 
all led in the same direction. Before the outbreak of 
hostilities we thought we had guaranteed our non- 
participation by the Neutrality Act which left us legally 
neutral. By that Act we gave up much that we had 
previously claimed as a right and had even fought for 
in the course of our history. 

After the outbreak of the present war American 
neutrality began rapidly to disappear. The embargo 
on arms was lifted to permit shipment of munitions 
to the Allies. After the fall of France the destroyers- 
bases deal was made, the Lease-Lend Act was passed, 
and vast sums were appropriated to implement that 
Act. The United States thus became the “arsenal of the 
democracies.”” With President Roosevelt’s recent speech 
on freedom of the seas, a further step was taken guar- 
anteeing the safe delivery of the products of the “arsenal 
of democracy ” 

The lines of battle are drawn. Germany realizes that 
the decisive battle of the war will be the battle of 
the Atlantic and that she will lose it if she permits 
free passage across the ocean of ships bearing supplies 
and munitions to England. On the other hand the 
Administration believes that the Nazi menace must be 
crushed and that the only effective means to that end 
is to guarantee the passage of Lease-Lend material to 
Britain. 

Since neither side will back down, there seems to be 
at least at this moment—only one possible solution, and 
that is war—declared or undeclared. 


Cer noon 
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Tr 1s futile at present to soothe one’s fears by recalling 
that a vast majority of the American people desire peace 
and are resolved not to be drawn into a shooting war. 

The fact is that for all prac- 
D nN tical purposes the Adminis- 

— = ot tration has already put us in 

Recognizing Danger a state of undeclared war 

+ with Germany. The Presi- 
dent once said that “shooting means war” and he him- 
self has given the orders to shoot. We are now in a 
position from which it is psychologically impossible to 
turn back. 

The danger of our present situation is that we do 
not realize our danger. For two years we have been 
marching along the road to war, telling ourselves that 
we should stop short of war, that we should draw back 
when we face the final stark reality. As a result we 
have been living in a fool’s paradise. Our actions and 
our words are in complete disagreement. We declare 
ourselves neutral and crystallize our neutrality in a 
legal act. Then we transfer fifty destroyers to Britain, 
we pass the Lease-Lend Act and appropriate vast sums 
under that Act, we secure naval and air bases in the 
Atlantic, and occupy Greenland and Iceland, and finally 
we order our Navy to destroy German boats 1n certain 
areas of the sea. 

During this same period we refuse to make sacrifices 
in order to arm ourselves, we try to continue “business 
as usual,” we grumble at high taxes, our workmen in 
defense industries strike for higher wages and more 
privileges, our rearmament efforts are muddled and in- 
efficient, the morale of our Army is at low ebb, and the 
Army itself is saved from dissolution by one vote in 
Congress. 

We can’t have it both ways. We can’t follow the road 
to war and expect to arrive at peace. In these pages we 
have constantly advocated a policy of peace and non- 
involvement in the present war, but if the American 
people are going to be led to war, then let us have 
done with wishful thinking and prepare adequately 
for the hell that lies ahead. 


Dectamunec on the advantages of life in these demo- 
cratic United States, the author of “Topics of the 
Times” in the New York Times summed up some of 
the privileges of the ordinary 
American citizen. The ordi- 
nary American has more 
comfort, more good times, 
more of an opportunity to 
be himself and to do what he likes to do than any other 
average man on earth. Here in the United States, with 
seven per cent of the world’s population, is about half 


The Good Things 
of Life 
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of the world’s wealth. Here are seventy per cent of the 
world’s automobiles, and an American’s chance of driv- 
ing one of them is one in four as compared with the 
average Italian’s chance of one in ninety-three. 

Here in the United States are more privately owned 
homes per family, more life insurance policies, more 
savings accounts, more medical care, more children in 
college than anywhere else in the universe. Here the 
average gainfully employed person works, in normal 
times, but forty hours a week, and his hourly wage 
buys seven times as much food as the Russian wage 
before the war, and two and one-half times as much 
as the British or French. 

Surely this is a beautiful picture of life at its material 
best. We Americans have much for which to be thank- 
ful. We need to be reminded of these benefits occasion- 
ally lest we lose our appreciation of them. 


Wuen recalling the benefits of life in these United 
States and declaiming on the glories of democracy, we 
should not forget that there is another side to the pic- 
ture. Many of our democratic 
ideals have never been real- 
ized. There is still a vast 
amount of misery and pov- 
erty and suffering here in 
America. Hitler can tell his people with a certain 
amount of truth that the democracies have not provided 
equality of opportunity for youth, that they have failed 
to establish elevated standards of social responsibility 
for the underprivileged, and that the freedom which 
they talk about so much has often been freedom for 
the rich and powerful to oppress the poor and weak. 

In the matter of so simple and essential a thing as 
food, it has been found that approximately twenty mil- 
lion Americans spend about one dollar a week for food 
—about five cents a meal. Last year 250,000 babies. were 
born in the United States without medical care. Almost 
half of our people are living below what can be con- 
sidered a minimum level of subsistence. 

We have often permitted a monopolistic capitalism 
to freeze credit, to concentrate wealth in the hands of 
a few, to exclude labor from a just share in the profits 
of industry, and to exalt above measure the rights of 
property. We have permitted subversive groups and 
racketeers to insinuate themselves into the ranks of 
labor unions where they serve a foreign master or line 
their own pockets with the hard-earned wages of the 
workingman. We have established a system of education 
which ignores and even rejects God and religion, and 
which in doing so undermines the very foundations 
of democracy, for the fundamental principle of any 
democracy must be that individual rights and liberties 
come from God and not from the State. We have boasted 
of our tolerance but in actual practice there has been 
and still is a vast amount of racial and religious in- 
tolerance here in America. 

When we recall the advantages of life in the United 
States and the glories of our democracy, we should re- 
member that there is still much to be done to reduce 
our ideals to practice. It is stupid of us to play the 
ostrich and attempt to hide from the facts. Nor does 
it help any to point out that conditions are worse in 
the totalitarian countries. There is much that is evil in 


Our Democracy 
Not Perfect 
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the actual working of our democratic system and we 
should face the facts and find the remedies. If the 
democracy is worth fighting for abroad it is worth fight- 
ing for at home. There is not much glamour in the 
fight on the home front, but even more glorious than 
a victory over Hitler would be a victory at home over 
poverty, disease, injustice, and ignorance. 


Ir is not surprising that the Administration’s de- 
cision to send aid to the beleagured Reds was received 
with more or less equanimity by the American public 

and with outright pleasure 


and hearty approval by cer- 
Propaganda tain groups. It has long been 
Barrage an indication of “liberal- 


ism” with many in_ this 
country, especially with those who pose as “intellec- 
tuals,” to manifest a noisy belligerence toward Fascism 
and Nazism but to display a broad and easy tolerance 
toward Communism. An invidious distinction is made 
between totalitarianism of the right and its equally 
black and bloody twin, totalitarianism of the left. 

The Communists have sold themselves well here 
in America. They have always succeeded in securing 
the services either of willing tools or of “innocents” 
who should know better. Their propagandists and 
fellow travelers have numbered some of our best- 
known foreign correspondents, columnists, authors, 
playwrights, artists, and literary critics. They have 
had sympathizers and helpers in high posts in Wash- 
ington. Communist agents have muscled their way 
into labor unions, or wormed their way into pacifist 
organizations, youth movements, Negro societies, the 
WPA, and into various social and political groups. 

The Communists, their fellow travelers, and “inno- 
cents” suffered an eclipse after the Russo-German 
pact and the Russian attack on Finland. But now the 
merry-go-round has made a complete turn; the Com- 
munists are on the right side again. They have shed 
the sackcloth and ashes they had been wearing since 
August 1939 and have put on the mantle and halo 
of resisters of aggression and defenders of democracy. 

We had better get ready for the propaganda bar- 
rage that is to come. We are going to be told by the 
Red emissaries that our common danger indicates a 
community of interests, that Communism is essen- 
tially democratic, that partnership in opposing Hit- 
lerism indicates a common ideology, and so on, usque 
ad nauseam. Fawning little Russian Ambassador 
Oumansky, evidently enjoying his new role of unex- 
pected respectability, has already been pictured in 
papers and in- newsreels shaking hands with a high 
government official while he declares that by invading 
Russia, Germany “is threatening the security and in- 
dependence of all freedom-loving nations, and that 
this threat naturally creates a community of interest 
of national defense of those nations.” 

Even cunning littke Oumansky must have had his 
tongue in his cheek when he spoke those lines. 

Recently Oumansky returned to Moscow, where, if 
he avoids the concentration camps that harbor:so many 
former Ambassadors, he is to investigate the needs of 
the Reds in their fratricidal fight with the Nazis, in the 
hope that Uncle Sam will generously fill those needs. 

















Resolutions of 


THe Sicw Seminar 


N THEIR RETURN TRIP from Peru 
6) to the United States, members of The 
Sign Seminar were greeted at Colombia by 
the Pax Romana delegates. An enthusiastic 
joint meeting was held aboard the S. S. Santa 
Elena. After an exchange of impressions and 
views, members of both groups unanimously 
voted a set of resolutions. We publish these 
with the sincere hope that the readers of THE 
Sicn will co-operate in every way possible in 
making these resolutions effective. 

Sincerity and intelligence characterize these 
resolutions. They can be readily subscribed to 
by all who wish the present movement for 
better relationships with Ibero-America to be 
enduring. Spiritual foundations for a good 
neighbor policy are not only desirable. They 
are absolutely necessary. And in establishing 
these foundations the Catholics of the United 
States should have the most prominent part. 


I 


WHEREAS, We citizens of the Western Hem- 
isphere enjoy the blessings of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, thanks to our free, democratic 
institutions; and 

Wuereas, Those rights are best preserved 
against dictatorship and totalitarian aggres- 
sion by a loyal adherence to constitutional 
methods, even in time of war; and 

Wuereas, Democracy will only function 
effectively where there is an equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth and income; and 

Wuereas, Christianity is the most impor- 
tant link between the Americas, due to the 
fact that 95 per cent of the people of Ibero- 
America profess Catholicism, therefore be it 

Resolved that we, the members of The 
Sign First Catholic Seminar to South America 
and the delegations of Pax Romana from 
Canada and the United States declare our un- 
flinching devotion to the ideals of liberty em- 
bodied in the Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights; and be it further 





Resolved that we the members of the above- 
mentioned delegations reassert the basic 
Christian and democratic principle that there 
are no just powers of administration which 
do not derive their sanction from the consent 
of the governed; and be it further 

Resolved that we pledge ourselves to a 
prompt, adequate application throughout the 
Western Hemisphere of the Papal program 
of social justice embodied in the Rerum No- 
varum of Leo XIII, the Quadragesimo Anno 
of Pius XI and the Summi Pontificatus of 
Pius XII; and be it further 

Resolved that we bring to the attention of 
our respective governments the desirability, 
upon patriotic, spiritual grounds, of provid- 
ing a fair proportion of qualified Catholics 
upon all Inter-American committees, commis- 
sions, bureaus and conferences, especially 
since present practice, in some areas, amounts 
to a regrettable neglect, if not actual dis- 
crimination. 


II 


Wuereas, The program of Spiritual Inter- 
Americanism, sponsored by THE _ SIGN, 
namely Seminars to Ibero-America and The 
Sign Las Americas Awards, deserves the com- 
plete endorsement of all who believe in Chris- 
tian democracy and the supremacy of the 
spiritual values in life, be it 

Resolved that we encourage and support 
this interchange by every available means— 
international student radio programs, inter- 
change of publications, correspondence, stu- 
dent reports, etc., and be it further 

Resolved that we, the combined delegations 
of the Pax Romana and The Sign First Cath- 
olic Seminar to South America recommend 
that the Seminar program be extended to 
every Republic of the Western Hemisphere 
and that the possibilities of the Seminar be 
studied with respect to an interchange be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 























“Landing of the Maryland Colonists” well-known painting by Lentze 





Courtesy of Maryland Historwal Society 


Pioneers of American Tolerance 


Tx first actual attempt at an 
English colony in America was a 
Catholic one. This occurred in 1584, 
when Sir Humphrey Gilbert carried 
260 recusants across the Atlantic to 
dump them on the coast of Maine. 
So desperate was their situation at 
home that even the bleak shores of 
“Norumbega” seemed a desirable 
refuge. The scheme was a fiasco. The 
largest ship went down with most 
of the stores, and on their way back 
to England Gilbert and many of his 
Catholic colonists were lost off the 
Azores. 

Sir Walter Raleigh later took 
over the plans of Sir Humphrey 
(who was his half-brother), at the 
same time dropping the Catholic 
part of them, as papists would: only 
hamper the Virginian enterprise. 
Moreover, Sir Richard Grenville, 
whom he induced to take charge of 
the 180 settlers at Roanoke Island 
in 1585, was a notorious anti-Cath- 
olic. This second group also met with 
failure. 

Not until peace had been signed 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


with Spain in the reign of James I 
did such projects get underway again. 
And again the project was a Catholic 
one—backed this time by Lord Arun- 
del of Wardour and the Earl of 
Southampton. The two noblemen 
themselves went out for a while to a 
new settlement in Maine on the Ken- 
nebec, and with them went a couple 
of priests It is worthy of note that 
we have here, long before Maryland, 
a foreshadowing of the Maryland 
idea: the Catholics and the Protes- 
tants used the same church and 
agreed to respect one another’s re- 
ligion. It was because of the argu- 
ments of the famous Jesuit, Father 
Robert Persons, that Arundel de- 
cided to abandon a plan which could 
not hope to receive official recogni- 
tion 

lt was the Catholics therefore 
who first thought of America—even 
in their abortive experiment in 
Maine in 1607—as a place where 
Protestants and Catholics alike could 
live together peacefully and enjoy 
religious liberty. 
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The credit for carrying this con- 
cept into execution must be given to 
Sir George Calvert. In 1620 he 
bought from Sir William Vaughan 
the patent he possessed for part of 
Newfoundland. Two years later he 
sent a body of colonists there to a 
place he named Avalon. He was as 
yet not a Catholic though, as he 
was born in Yorkshire, the most 
strongly Catholic part of England, 
we may surmise that, like so many 
men of that age, he had a vague 
sympathy for the “Old Religion” 
long before he openly accepted it. 
Even in Avalon he tried to provide 
for religious freedom. 

His adhesion to Catholicism in 
1625 necessitated his resignation of 
the position of Secretary of State. 
But King James, while perforce ac- 
cepting it, created his friend Baron 
Baltimore and continued to further 
his colonization schemes. The new 
Baron retained enough political in- 
fluence to prevent the Virginia Com- 
pany from taking over the territory 
south of the James River. 
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\valon seemed to be promising 
enough for Calvert to visit it in 
1627 and to take his second wife and 
their children there. His sons Cecil 
and Leonard, by a previous marriage, 
were already grown men. They never 
saw the country which the first re- 
ports described as a paradise—or the 
mermaid which others caught sight 
of in the harbor. Their father, meet- 
ing difficulties—on the one hand from 
the French who regarded him as an 
intruder, and on the other, from 
some of his colonists who objected 
to his toleration of Popery—decided 
to abandon Avalon. In any event the 
northern winter was too severe. It 
was in search of a better climate that 
George Calvert sailed south. He 
reached Jamestown October 1, 1629. 


Ne would have supposed that the 
\tlantic coast would have been 
large enough for many settlements. 
Those in possession did not think so; 
and Lord Baltimore was, to make 
things worse, a Catholic. To get rid 
of him the Virginia authorities in- 
sisted that he take the Oath of Su- 
premacy, though the King had al- 
ready so far stretched a point as to 
give him a special exemption in this 
regard. Perhaps they remembered 
against him that it was he who had 
estopped their spreading southward. 
They were certainly anything but 
friendly to him. 

But Calvert had seen the Chesa- 
peake Bay region and was now de- 
termined to settle there if he could. 
In search of the concession he sailed 
for England, leaving his wife and 
children behind. It may be his grief 
at their perishing at sea when they 
followed him a little later that was 
responsible for his death at the age 
of fifty-two. Before dying, however, 
he had obtained the charter for 
Maryland. It was this that he be- 
queathed to his son Cecil. Under 
its terms he was to be virtually 
autonomous and could rule his ter- 
ritories as a prince. The charter he 
received gave him rights such as were 
never accorded to any other proprie- 
tary. They extended not only over 
the present Maryland but also Dela- 
ware and part of Pennsylvania. 

An exclusively Catholic colony was 
never in the Baron’s mind. Had he 
attempted to establish one there can 
be no doubt that the English au- 
thorities would have forbidden it. 
His intention was to prove that it 


was possible to have Catholics and 
Protestants living in amity side by 
side on a perfect equality, and so 
provide a model that others might 
copy. In this he was perfectly disin- 
terested. His harder-headed son, 
Cecil, though loyal to his father’s 
principles, realized that, if Maryland 
was to be made to pay—and he was 
very keen on his profits—he must 
offer inducements to Protestant set- 
tlers, as he could not get a sufficient 
number of Catholics to go out. That 
is why (as we know from an entry 
in Winthrop’s Journal for 1643) Mas- 
sachusetts Bay was invited to send 
any people it could spare. They were 
assured of a welcome and of religious 
freedom. 

Cecil Calvert was appointed Pro- 
prietary when the Maryland charter 
was finally drawn up, his father hav- 
ing died before the document was 
signed. To George Calvert must go 
the credit of its central idea; to Cecil, 
the credit for putting it in operation. 
But the son probably would never 
have obtained his concession had it 
not been for the father’s friendship 
with James I and the new king. 

Nor must Charles I be denied some 
credit. Without his sympathetic in- 
terest the Maryland scheme would 
have come to nothing. He was known 
to have a personal fondness for Cath- 
olics, though he had repudiated the 
terms in his marriage contract call- 
ing for toleration of Catholicism. If 
this action is far from being praise- 
worthy, it may be said in his ex- 
tenuation that he had a Puritan 
Parliament to contend with and had 
to placate bigots who were suspicious 
of his well-known ‘“Anglo-Catholi- 
cism.” This being the case, what he 
did for the Calverts must be acknowl- 
edged to have been a great deal. 

Certain things should be noted 
about the actual application of Cecil 
Calvert’s palatine prerogatives. One 
is that under them he was able to 
send Jesuits to Maryland when the 
settlement was made in 1634. An- 
other is that he and the King ven- 
tured upon a name of definitely 
Catholic connotation. For though it 
was prudently given out that Mary- 
land was called after Queen Henri- 
etta Marie, everybody understood 
that a kind of pious double entendre 
was involved. Finally—and here we 
come to the explanation of Mary- 
land’s early history—a thorough-go- 
ing exercise of the palatine powers 
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given to the Proprietary by the char. 
ter did not prove feasible. From the 
beginning an assembly was estab. 
lished, in which all freemen, irre. 
spective of property qualifications, 
had the right, and” indeed the obji. 
gation, to vote. Although the Pro. 
prietary looked upon this assembly 
as having merely advisory functions, 
it soon began to act as though it had 
the right of initiating legislation, 
The air of America went to the head 
like wine. 

It was on this account that some 
friction arose between Calvert and the 
Marylanders, though never enough 
to cause open conflict. There was al- 
ways at hand Leonard Calvert, the 
Proprietary’s brother, who had been 
appointed Governor, and he was usu- 
ally able to smooth over threatening 
difficulties. But the point to remen- 
ber is that neither side ever gave in: 
Lord Baltimore continued to assert 
his palatine privileges, while the 
colonists considered that, as_ they 
were on the spot, they should be 
free to direct their own affairs. The 
result was that a modus agendi came 
about. The colony was in fact largely 
self-governing; at the same time it 
made a theoretical acknowledgment 
of the palatine prerogatives—on con- 
dition that Lord Baltimore was care- 
ful not to exercise them in important 
matters. Because of this, Maryland 
was, of all the English colonies, the 
most independent. For whereas the 
others were ruled by governors ap 
pointed directly by the Crown 
(though they, too, were inclined to 
assert democratic rights), Maryland 
had a Governor appointed by the 
Proprietary who, in his turn, de 
pended on the Crown. Ultimate au 
thority being placed at a further 
remove meant greater liberty for 
Maryland. 


HATEVER Cecil Calvert was, he 

was not an idealist with his head 
in the clouds. Had he been one, his 
colony in all likelihood would not 
have been a success. This does not 
mean, of course, that he was without 
ideals, but that they were balanced 
and controlled by his business in- 
stincts and his aptitude for politics. 
There is no need to be sentimental 
about the second Lord Baltimore. He 
was just and honest and he did, 
after all, carry out his finer-grained 
father’s ideas. At the same time, he 
never forgot his own interests. 
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On the question of his treatment 
of the Jesuits, Father Thomas 
Hughes, in his monumental study of 
the history of the colony, assails him 
with considerable rancor, which is 
not altogether alleviated by the oc- 
sional brilliance of his literary 
style. It seems to be useless, after the 
event, to complain that no provision 
was made for the support of the 
dergy. The Jesuits had gone to 
Maryland on the definite under- 
standing that they were to be on the 
same footing as the gentlemen ad- 
venturers. Obviously no part of the 
colonial revenue could be assigned 
to their use without bringing about 
an accusation that the Catholic 
Church was established and _ en- 
dowed, an accusation that might 
easily have ruined the whole enter- 
prise. That this was hard on the 
Jesuits need not be denied. The con- 
dition was, in fact, so hard that no 
Protestant minister would accept it, 
which is the reason why none went, 
though any would have been wel- 
come. Calvert, however, cannot just- 





ly be blamed for taking the, position 
that all ministers of religion should 
remain private persons without off- 
cial standing. 

The great idea of religious lib- 
erty survived, however, and remains 
the chief glory of Maryland. It is not 
to be dimmed by the squabbles be- 
tween the Proprietary and the clergy. 
Even though it seemed to have been 
destroyed before the seventeenth cen- 
tury was out—with the passage of pe- 
nal laws against Catholics in the very 
colony they had founded—the Mary- 
land concept lived on, to be taken up 
again after the Revolution. And al- 
though religious liberty would doubt- 
less have been established as a natu- 
ral concomitant of the _ political 
liberty won at that time, it was 
Maryland after all, that had pro- 
vided a working model. 

The toleration attempted, and for 
a while achieved, in Lord Balti- 
more’s colony did not begin with the 
famous act of 1649. That act merely 
framed as positive law what had 
existed, in undefined fashion, from 
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Portrait of Cecil Calvert, Second Lord Baltimore 
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the outset. We might go still further: 
the Toleration Act of 1649 marks the 
beginning of the decline of tolera- 
tion. For it limited toleration to 
Christians, at least in theory. Fur- 
ther, certain provisions of the Act 
—for instance, those concerning the 
keeping of the Sabbath—strongly 
suggest that they were inserted to 
placate the growing Protestant ele- 
ment. It is therefore very unjust to 
argue, as some have done, that Mary- 
land’s toleration was imperfect—or 
even spurious—merely because of the 
way the law was drawn up. We all 
know how crochets are often given 
legal effect to humor a particular 
group or some influential person. In 
such cases the legislators, while pass- 
ing a law of this kind, know perfectly 
well that, in some of its details, it 
will be inoperative. It was so in 
Maryland; such few Jews as were 
there suffered no disabilities, in spite 
of toleration being legally extended 
only to Christians. 

The real test of Maryland tolera- 
tion lies in the circumstance that, 
until trouble-makers appeared on the 
scene, there was no need for a law 
at all. A dogma is defined only when 
it is challenged; a law is made to 
clarify a situation. So scrupulous 
were the Catholic authorities—and 
all the twenty gentlemen who arrived 
in 1634, along with an _ undeter- 
mined proportion of the servants, 
were Catholics—that they enjoined 
the saying of Mass with as little 
ostentation as possible so as to avoid 
wounding Protestant susceptibilities. 
So far from there being any flaunting 
of the Faith, the magistrates leaned 
backwards in the matter. 

It was fortunate for the colony 
that the settlers of 1634 numbered 
only 20 gentlemen as against 300 
servants, among whom must have 
been many farmers and artisans. The 
Spanish hidalgos often found them- 
selves at a loss in an emergency, their 
one trade being that of war. In the 
same way, the first colonists of Vir- 
ginia had perished because they did 
not know how to adapt themselves to 
unaccustomed conditions. Maryland, 
on the other hand, was well supplied 
with men skilled with their hands. 
It was they who constructed the 
houses and mills and forges and fish- 
ing-boats; therefore they thrived 
from the start. In bringing over so 
many servants Lord Baltimore had 
shown his wisdom. 
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These servants were for the most 
part indentured men who paid their 
passage by binding themselves for a 
term of four or five years to work for 
the more affluent of the settlers. 
When their indentures expired they 
were provided with land and at once 
given the suffrage. This explains 
how it soon came about that the 
majority of the Maryland freemen 
were of the Protestant persuasion. 
Although their religion was not very 
deep—they did not get a minister 
until 1650, and then only a hard- 
drinking, loose-living cleric of the 
type already common in Virginia— 
the large and growing non-Catholic 
body provided a fertile field for the 
bigots to work upon when they in- 
truded, as they speedily did, into 
Calvert’s domain. With the emer- 
gence of the indentured men as land- 
owners and planters it became neces- 
sary to look for Negro slaves to do 
the rough work. These facts con- 
tributed to make the new citizens 
assertive, and the sphere of religion 
was the easiest one in which they 
could make themselves felt. 

One of the factors that impeded 
missionary work among the Indians 
was the animosity of some of the Vir- 
ginia settlers—particularly of Wil- 
liam Claiborne. He is usually ac- 
cused by Catholic historians—and by 
some historians not Catholic—of be- 
ing actuated solely by bigotry. And 
there can be no doubt that he was 
bigoted—or at least found in the 
“Papistry” of Maryland an addi- 
tional cause for grievance. In justice 
to the man, however, it should be 
remembered that Claiborne had, 
after all, set up a post on Kent Is- 
land by 1629, and possibly even by 
1625, and that this settlement had 
been represented in the Virginia As- 
sembly in 1631. The Privy Council, 
moreover, had assured Virginia that 
no private rights were to be affected 
by the Calvert charter. In view of 
all this, Claiborne had a case and 
could regard himself as a defrauded 
man striking for his just dues. His 
methods are another story, and can- 
not be defended. Smarting under his 
wrongs (real or imaginary) he allied 
himself with one Ingle, a Puritan 
pirate of the school of Drake, and, 
kidnapping Fathers Copley and 
White, sent them in chains to Eng- 
land to be tried under the English 
penal code. There it was only by 
pleading that they had been forcibly 


brought- into the country that they 
escaped the penalties to which a 
priest entering England was liable. 
Even so, they were in danger. Father 
White’s jailer used to tell him with 
grim humor that he had so little flesh 
on his bones that there would not be 
enough for Tyburn. 

This kidnapping was in 1645. 
Warned by the religious passions 
now being aroused, Lord Baltimore 
sent over the provisions of the Toler- 
ation Act of 1649, which was passed 
by the Maryland Assembly. Further 
to lessen the fury of bigotry, he ap- 
pointed the Protestant William 
Stone as governor, to succeed Leon- 
ard Calvert, who had. died in 1647. 
It would be a totally false inference 
that this proves that Lord Baltimore 
was frightened into granting tolera- 
tion. Toleration (or more correctly, 
religious freedom) had existed from 
the beginning of Ma>yland. The true 
statement of the cace is rather that 
Baltimore, upon whom it was now 
brought home that freedom of con- 
science was being menaced both from 
without and from within, was seek- 
ing to insure, by means of legal en- 
actments, which had hitherto been 
superfluous, that religious liberty 
would be perpetuated in a colony 
where Protestants already constituted 
a majority. But as a law was neces- 
sary, it had to be carefully drawn 
sO as not to arouse too much alarm. 
In other words, the limiting clauses 
embodied in the law of 1649 were a 
concession to those who—unless there 
were some such limitation—might 
have refused to ratify the Act of 
Toleration. 


Es so, Lord Baltimore was un- 
able to prevent disorders which 
in Maryland reflected the Civil War 
in England. After Charles I had been 
executed at the end of January 1649, 
and the news had reached the col- 
onies, Bennett and Claiborne, who 
were commissioners in Virginia, dis- 
covered an excellent pretext: Balti- 
more’s government was disloyal to 
the new Commonwealth. With this 
as their justification, they invaded 
Maryland, summoned an Assembly 
from which all Catholics were ex- 
cluded, and repealed the Act of 1649. 
When Governor Stone tried to assert 
his rightful authority he was de- 
feated at the Battle of the Severn on 
March 24, 1655; and despite prom- 
ises of quarter to those who sur- 
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rendered, four of Stone’s adherents, 
including three Catholics, were 


hanged. The priests in Maryland fled 
to Virginia, where they lived for 
some time “in a mean hut, sunk in 
the ground like a cistern or a tomb.” 
All practice of Catholicism was pro- 
scribed by the ascendant party. 

Lord Baltimore’s cause now seemed 
lost. He had, however, played his 
cards in England very dexterously— 
too dexterously indeed for the credit 
of his honor or his gratitude to the 
King to whom he owed so much, 
Never had he committed himself so 
deeply to Charles as to be unable to 
make terms with Cromwell. The 
rights conferred upon him by the 
King were confirmed by the Pro- 
tector, and the laws passed by the 
rebels were repealed, leaving the old 
Act of Toleration in force. 

It is curious that his political sal- 
vation came from Cromwell. But 
political “deals” often are very 
strange affairs. In the next genera- 
tion a mitigation of the persecution 
initiated by the local bigots was ef- 
fected by the direct intervention of 
William and Mary and (afterward) 
by Queen Anne, whereas the Cath- 
olic James allowed his co-religionists 
in Maryland to stew in their own 
juice. 

The second Lord Baltimore died 
in 1675, without having visited the 
colony of which he was made Pro- 
prietary in 1632. During that long 
and troubled period he had managed 
to steer it through shoals beyond the 
skill of his successors. Though it is 
not possible to think of him as a 
great man—for he was grasping and a 
time-server and showed bad faith in 
minor matters—allowances should be 
made for the difficulties he had to 
surmount or circumvent. He must 
therefore be acknowledged as being 
among the most successful architects 
of colonial enterprise. 

George and Cecil Galvert initiated 
an experiment that was to bear fruit 
a century and a half later. I do not 
suggest for a moment that the re- 
ligious liberty established after the 
Revolution was due solely to the 
Maryland idea. On the contrary I 
believe it to be a corollary of politi- 
cal liberty. But what Maryland did 
was to confer religious freedom in 
an age when intolerance was almost 
universally assumed to be axiomatic. 
That is the Baltimore achievement; 
it is achievement enough. 
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By EDWARD DOHERTY 


TuHIs ARTICLE is from Eddie Do- 
herty’s autobiography, which will 
soon be published by Sheed & Ward 
under the title, “Gall and Honey.” 
Marie, who is mentioned in the 
story, was Mr. Doherty’s first wife. 
After her death he left the Church 
and later was married to Mildred 
outside the Church. His article de- 
scribes his return to the Faith. 


Ly 1935 I was sent to interview 
Father Charles Coughlin, the radio 
priest. And the age of miracles be- 
gan. I had been assigned to inter: 
view the priest sometime in 1934. I 
had managed to see him, after two 
weeks of effort. But he had refused to 
say anything for publication. 

Fulton Oursler, (Editor of Lib- 
erty) had been caustic over my fail- 
ure. America’s star reporter wasn’t 
supposed to flop, especially after he 
had taken two weeks and spent a lot 
of money. So this time I was de- 
termined to get into the Shrine of 
the Little Flower and to make her 
priest say something. 

Days and days passed and I got 
nowhere near the shrine. I whiled 
away the time by reading Father 
Coughlin’s: views on social justice, 
and in digging up bits out of his life. 


Heturn to 


the Fold 


Edward Doherty, well-known American writer and newspaperman 


And I got to wondering about his 
patroness. She had done great things 
for him, and I knew nothing about 
her. I had a cloudy idea that she 
might be Saint Rita. I walked into 
a store and asked for books about 
her. “You have anything about the 
life of Saint Rita, the Little Flower?” 

The girl behind the book counter 
looked at me as though I’d just 
turned into something out of a zoo. 

“You mean you want both books?” 
she asked. 

“How many books are there? Only 
twor” 

No pretty girl should look so puz- 
zled or distressed. 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand. 
We have books about Saint Rita. 
And we have books about Saint 
Thérése. Which do you want?” 

“I don’t know anything about 
Saint Thérése. I just want the Little 
Flower.” 

And no pretty girl should look at 
any man with such condescension, 
and such pity for his dumbness. 

“Oh! But Saint Thérése is the 
Little Flower.” 

“Then who is Saint Rita?” 

That night, lying in bed, in a 
room at the Book Cadillac, I took 
up the Autobiography of the Little 
Flower, yawned, and began to read. 
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I intended merely to glance through 
it, but once I started to read those 
enchanted pages I could not put the 
book aside. Even after I had finished 
them, at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I must hold the book in my 
hands for an hour or more, and rub 
tear-wet fingers over its covers. No 
book has ever so stirred me as did 
that simple, beautiful story written 
by a girl in her twenties, a nun 
shivering in her cold little cell as she 
wrote. 

If I could write like that! Ah yes! 
And if I could live like that! 

Once I too had known the love of 
God. I had played priest at an im- 
provised altar when I was a child. 
I had been an altar boy. I had fought 
to enter a monastery at the age of 
thirteen. I too had wanted to become 
a saint. The serenity of the mon- 
astery made itself refelt in me as I 
lay propped against the pillows. I 
could see the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin in the chapel, the jewels hung 
on her by pious lay people, the glory 
of her face. I could hear again the 
rhythmic chant of the monks. It had 
been thirty years or so since I had 
worn the black tunic and scapular 
of the Servites, with the big wooden 
rosary dangling from my belt—yet, 
for a little while, I was a monk 
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again, a postulant waiting impa- 
tiently to become a novice. 

What had happened? 

[ had left the monastery. I didn’t 
that. And I had become a 
newspaperman. I didn’t regret that 
either. And I had become the great 
Eddie Doherty, fat-head, free-thinker, 
and amateur rake. That I did regret, 
and bitterly. I don’t mean I was 
“converted” then and there; or that 
I determined immediately to return 
to my Father's house. I merely began 
to realize some of the things I had 
lost—the clean joy of loving God and 
of striving to know His will, and 


regret 


doing it; the wonder of a clean con- 
science; the hope of attaining 
heaven; the glory of complete and 
childlike trust in God; the bliss to 


be found in renunciation. 

And I remembered other things 
—the self-pity and horror I dis- 
covered when I knelt at my father’s 
coffin and realized I was unworthy 
so much as to pronounce the name 
of God even in secret—the hypocrisy 
[ felt when kneeling at the bier of 
the nice old grandpa down the street 
—the despair that flooded me when 
I tried to pray for my son Jack—and 
the taste of dust and ashes in my 
mouth when I tried to thank Him, 
that day my ship came home and I 
saw my son walking on the pier. 

[f there were tears in my eyes they 
were born of beauty, the beauty of 
the book I had just finished—of 
beauty and of magic. They, were in 
no way connected with my regrets 
for the misspent years, nor with any 
determination to change my ways. 

At least that’s what I attempted 
to make myself believe. But I 
couldn't swallow it. Me weeping over 
a little girl’s beauty of style and 
magic of words? Preposterous. I had 
seen a light, and in that light I had 
caught a glimpse of myself. That’s 
why I was weeping. 

[ realized that the lovely saint had 
thrown me one of her roses, that I 
had wet it with my tears, and that it 
would grow—but I didn’t want to 
realize it. Not yet. I felt I wasn’t 
ready to go back to the Church. It 


was too big a thing to seize imme- 
diately, this heaven-sent impulse. I 
had been away too long. I had lost 
the Faith. It would be hypocritical 


to return now. Let Sister Thérése’s 
rose grow, if it would take root in 
such sour soil. If it brought forth 
other flowers someday—well, , I 
wouldn’t be the gardener. 


Daylight was streaming through 
the window before the spell of the 
Little Flower left me, and I remem- 
bered I had a difficult assignment in 
Detroit. 

“Listen, Little Flower,” I said, 
“you wanted to spend your life in 
heaven doing good for those on 
earth, sending down showers of 
roses. Throw me a little bud, will 
you? Let me see this tough priest 
who won't see any newspaperman. 
Give me half a break and I'll make 
him talk.” 

On my way to breakfast I stopped 
at the cigar counter. There I met 
an old friend, Searle Hendee, with 
whom I'd worked on Chicago news- 
papers twenty years before. At first 
we hardly knew each other. 

“What are you doing in this man’s 
town?” he asked, after we had fin- 
ished a little war dance. 

“Trying to get to Father Cough- 
lin.” 

“And you can’t?” 

“I can’t even approach him.” 

“Wait a minute. Let me call up a 
pal of mine. If Father Coughlin’s in 
town, this guy’ll get you to him. He'll 
put you right in Coughlin’s lap.” 
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And within an hour I was right 
in Coughlin’s lap—or almost in it. 
The priest greeted me cordially 
enough, but he was still stubborn 
about giving me a story. “You 
thought it would be easy to see a 
Catholic priest, didn’t you?” he 
charged. “Just because you are a 
Catholic——” 
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It was then I told him I had left 
the church. It was then we discussed 
the religion I had adopted as my 
own—a trust in God so simple | 
could do anything I pleased and get 
away with it. I don’t think the priest 
could have been shocked more if ] 
had zipped a spit-ball at him. Nor 
more annoyed with me. And it was 
then the priest dealt me that punch 
below the belt, asking “But can God 
trust you?” 

“T'll tell you what we'll do,” he 
said, after his anger had worn thin. 
“If you promise to go to Confession 
and Communion, and to go to Mass 
every Sunday for the rest of your life 
—then I'll give you a story. I never 
gave anybody a story, but I'll give 
you one.” 

I pretended indignation. 

“What? You want me to sell my 
soul for a story?” 

“No soul, no story.” 

“Sold!” 

We shook hands on the bargain, 
and he walked up and down, and the 
brogue came on him, and he dictated 
a story. I wrote it, adding to it all 
the material I had collected before 
the interview. And Oursler wired 
me a bouquet of pretty words—and 
advertised my soul extensively. My 


soul was probably the best advertised . 


in all the world. 

I kept my bargain with Father 
Coughlin, so far as I could. I went 
to Confession, but I could not get 
absolution and I could not go to 
Communion because I had not been 
married in the Church I was still 
“outside the pale.” I had duties 
and responsibilities, but no_privi- 
leges and no rights. 

I went to Mass every Sunday, 
though at first I felt ridiculous and 
somewhat hypocritical. There was 
no particular feeling of fervor in 
me. I was going to church not to 
honor God, but to keep a word I had 
given—to pay on the installment 
plan, as it were, for the story of 
Father Coughlin. But gradually the 
feeling changed. Old prayers came 
back to me, sweet tasting on my lips. 
Old hymns sang themselves again to 
me, in Latin and in English. And the 
time came when I wanted most des- 
perately to return completely to my 
Father’s house, and could not. So 
long as I put off marrying as a 
Catholic, I must remain thus outside 
the walls. I could not even peek 
into the garden where I knew He 
walked. Yet I kept remembering that 
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tactless priest who had told us, Mil- 
dred and me, that we were living 
in sin. And I was not going to let 
any priest tell us that again. 

Mildred was waiting for me in 
Grand Central Depot when I re- 
turned to New York after the inter- 
view with Father Coughlin. And she 
was troubled over a dream. She had 
faith in dreams. 

“Eddie, you must go back to the 
Church,” she said. “I saw Marie last 
night, and she said so. She said you 
must go, and that I would want to 
become a Catholic, but never 
would.” 

It was then I told her about my 
bargain with Father Coughlin. 

Mildred accompanied me _ to 
church every Sunday, at first because 
she must be with me wherever I 
went, and later because she would 
not miss the Mass. ““There’s some- 
thing there, in the Church, that I 
love,” she said. “I can’t explain it. 
But it’s tangible. It’s peace. I’ve 
never known it before, never felt it. 
I feel it only in your church. I just 
sit in the pew, and close my eyes, 
and pray—and I’m at peace.” ... 

It is strange how Blessed Martin 
came into our lives. I was in Chi- 
cago, gathering material for a series 
of articles on the Catholic Youth 
Organization, which was founded 
by the Most Reverend Bernard J. 
Sheil, senior auxiliary Bishop of the 
Archdiocese, with the permission of 
Cardinal Mundelein. I had received 
a letter from Oursler, enclosing one 
from a reader of Liberty. 

“Why don’t you print some real 
stories in Liberty?” the reader had 


asked. “Why don’t you print some 


stories about South America? Why 
don’t you send Ed Doherty down to 
Lima, Peru, and have him dig up 
the facts about Martin de Porres, the 
illegitimately born Negro saint, and 
the miracles he is still performing?” 

Oursler’s letter said something 
like this: 

“Doherty. I’m intrigued by this 
letter. But you needn’t go to Peru. 
See if you can’t dig up a story about 
the Negro saint in Chicago or New 
Se 

I wrote a story for Liberty. It was 
called ““Hurrying Heaven,” and told 
how the friends of Blessed Martin in 
the United States were doing all in 
their power to speed up the process 
of canonization. The Church in this 
country wanted to make Martin a 
saint. And after the story appeared 





I was given a relic of Blessed Martin. 

With that relic Father Norbert 
Georges, O.P. cured a baby in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. Or I believe he did. 
The baby, Bruce Jones, five or six 
months old, had ruptured one of his 
lungs in a furious crying fit. He was 
taken to Saint Francis’ Hospital in 
Trenton, and many specialists were 
called to examine him and do what 
they could for him. His case was so 
rare that the greatest specialists in 
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Trenton, Camden, and Philadelphia 
came to see him and study him. 
Dozens and dozens of X-rays were 
taken. When Father Georges and I 
first saw the child he was puny and 
waxen, and almost ready to die. 
When he breathed he made a curi- 
ous wheezing sound. We were told 
that he could take air into his lungs, 
but—because of the hole in one lung 
—he could not breathe it out. The 
air collected in the pleural cavity, 
and had no outlet until the doctors 
thrust a number of hollow needles 
into the lung. 

Father Georges placed my relic on 
the baby’s chest, prayed silently, and 
told the mother not to worry any 
longer. In six days the child had a 
new lung. The X-rays showed this. 

Mildred went with me when I in- 
terviewed the doctors, some days 
after the child had fully recovered. 
The seeming miracle had a profound 
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effect on her, as well as on me. She 
read all she could about Martin, the 
Dominican lay brother who had per- 
formed so many wonders during his 
life, and still performed them. 

“T love him, Eddie,” she said. ‘Not 
because he wrought so many miracles, 
but because he was so good, so full 
of charity and compassion. And be- 
cause he was so humble. And yet—do 
I dare believe all these things about 
him? That he could be in more than 
one place at a time? That he really 
raised his dead friend to life?- Can 
saints really bring the dead back to 
life?” 

“Only God can do that,” I ex- 
plained. “He might do it for a saint 
who was dear to Him. If you believe 
Christ summoned Lazarus from the 
tomb, why can’t you believe He 
could restore the life of Martin’s 
friend when Martin asked Him to?” 

“I can believe,” she said. “I do 
believe.” 

We talked much about religion in 
these days. Sometimes we sat up all 
night in front of the blazing logs, 
talking of the Church, its mysteries, 
and the miracles wrought by its 
saints. We might go to bed at one or 
two o'clock in the morning, still 
talking, and get up at three or four 
to visit the icebox. In these talks I 
explained the Catholic religion to 
myself, as well as to her. That is, I 
explained it as best I could. “I'd 
like to be a Catholic,” she said many 
times, “but I can’t believe, and—I 
don’t want to be married by a priest. 
I don’t think I could stand that.” 

“You must have faith,” I answered. 
“And you cannot be a Catholic un- 
less we are married in the Church.” 

“Someday,” she promised, “we’ll 
be married in the Church, but first 
I want to be baptized a Catholic— 
if I can.” ‘ 

* * * 

We packed half a dozen suitcases 
and a young trunk into the car, and 
headed west. We stopped in Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, said goodby to Jack, 
and went on, taking our time, sing- 
ing, listening to the music poured 
out of the radio, enjoying life to the 
full. Snow in Virginia and Tenn- 
essee. Rain in Arkansas. Sunshine 
in Texas and again in California. 
We stopped at the Mission Inn for a 
night, and then went on, to live in 
Dick Carroll’s shack in Benedict 
Canyon, Beverly Hills. 

“Something wonderful is going to 
happen to you here, Eddie,” Mildred 
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said, as we neared the canyon, “Some- 
thing more wonderful than any of 
the wonderful things that have hap- 
pened to you all your life.” 

She walked up the canyon road in 
that peculiarly graceful way of hers 
—head thrown back as though the 
braids of her childhood still 
it. The mountains were 
ereen. The sky was a glorious blue. 
Wings flashed brilliant hues above 
her. Birds sang. The sun shone 
brightly. 

It was sometime after one o'clock 
in the afternoon when she left. 
Chere was plenty of time to walk up 
into one of the mountains, and to 
return before six o'clock. Time also 
to sit on a ridge and rest, and pray, 
and dream. 

Darkness came. And she had not 
returned. “She’s fallen asleep again,” 
I thought. Only a few days before 
she had dozed on a mountain top. 
Che chill that followed the setting 
of the sun had roused her, and she 
had returned to the canyon with the 
look of a child expecting to be 


he av\ 


tugged at 


scolded for worrying her elders. . . . 
[ went down the canyon, hoping 
to find her walking along the road. 


Carroll went up the canyon. Neither 
of us her. Neither of us met 
who had seen her. It was 
quite dark at six-thirty. There was 
no moon. But the stars hung out 
cht lanterns, and there was no 
sion of mist. 


Saw 


anyone 


bri 


Up the mountain sides;we went, 
through underbrush, down into gul- 
lies and ravines and out again, over 
vague paths, through pathless acres 
of sand and rock and manzanita and 
sage and greasewood and mesquite, 
flashing lights. Every few minutes 
[ called her name. “Spain!” My pet 
name for her. I shouted it from the 
heights and from the lowlands. There 
answer, save that of the 
echoes that moaned above the can- 
yon and thinned out into a whin- 

“n-n-n-n-n.” 

\t eight o’clock I called the police 
and gave a description. “About five 
feet five. One hundred and twenty 
pounds. Blue eyes. Dark gold hair 
with a little silver in it... .” 

\ little before one o’clock a man 
in uniform rushed in, panting. 

“We've found her!” he said. “Or 
[ think we have. The blimp just 
radioed. They heard the signal. 
Three shots. Or they saw the gun 
fire. Come on.” 

The car went swiftly up the can- 


was no 


ing 


yon, slowed into Wanda Park Drive, 


raising black dust. It started to climb. 


The car sped past the Hitchcock 
place and stopped where the road be- 
came a footpath. Up the path we 
hurried, toward a group of men and 
boys and horses standing under a 
tree at the edge of a precipice. The 
blimp was circling a hundred feet 
or so overhead, streaking the blue 
sky with silver, purring gently. 


epee body lay at the bottom 
of a slide, not ten feet below 


the boots of the men who stood 
beneath the trees, her body half 
hidden by the foliage of a mesquite 
tree. All that could be seen of her 
was the plaid jacket, spotted with 
sunshine and shadow, and the mass 
of dark gold hair. 

“That's her jacket,” I said. I re- 
membered the day I bought it for 
her, the way she laughed when she 
put it on, the delight that shone in 
her eyes when I said, “It was meant 
for you, it’s so bright and gay and 
warm and lovely.” 

I started down the slope, but a 
cop deterred me, gently. “Sorry,” he 
said. “But no one is allowed to touch 
the body until the coroner arrives.” 

“So this is the end of the story,” 
I thought. “This is the end of the 
song. But it was a beautiful story. 
It was a wonderful song.” 

Bloodhounds were baying down 
the canyon, but the “cease activity” 
signal had been given. Cars were 
starting up, moving away. Crowds 
of women and little children stood 
under the trees across the road, sol- 
emn, silent, watching the departure 
of the hunters. 

Sometime later a deputy made his 
report. “Everything points to an ac- 
cident. Nothing but an accident. 
She fell only eight feet. She hit her 
head against a stone, or something 
hard. It knocked her out. Her 
throat was jammed against three 
little branches of a mesquite tree. 
She choked to death while she was 
unconscious. If she’d felt any pain at 
all she could have lifted her head 
and saved herself. But she couldn't 
have felt anything. Nobody can 
choke himself to death. It’s a phy- 
sical impossibility.” 

“When did it happen? Do you 
know?” 

“About three o'clock yesterday 
afternoon, the coroner says. The con- 
dition of the body shows that. She 
was dead for several hours before 
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you even began to worry about her” 

“She fell asleep in prayer,” | 
thought, “and woke in splendor. 
Death was very kind to her. Death 
was quick and merciful and clean 
and beautiful, in a way. It found 
her pressed against the wood, as it 
found Christ.” 

A priest caine to see me after the 
sheriff had gone. He asked a fey 
questions about Mildred and me, 

“There are three kinds of baptism, 
you know,” the priest said gently. 
“There is baptism of water, baptism 
of blood, and baptism of desire, 
Your wife was baptized, and, I'm 
sure, went straight to heaven. The 
Good Shepherd was walking the hills 
yesterday when she fell. And He's 
taken her home in His arms.” 

We took her to Chicago, my two 
boys and I, and left her there in 
hallowed ground, close to the grave 
of Marie. And in a few days we te 
turned to New York. There, ina 
quiet side street, I found a little 
church, and, in a darkened corner 
of it, a priest waiting to hear my 
sins and give me absolution. 

How long had he been waiting 
there for me? Who can say? How 
long had the little bush been grow- 
ing on that hill in California? It 
seemed to me, kneeling in the shad- 
ows outside the confessional, that 
God had planted that bush for Mil- 
dred as surely as He had placed this 
priest for me; and that He had made 
His plans for her and for me eons 
before we met. 

I had deserted Him. I had hoped 
to forget Him. I had defied and 
flouted Him. I had denied Him. I 
had tried to hate Him. And yet, 
there was His minister, His agent, 
His chosen representative, waiting to 
forgive me, in His name, for all that 
I had done and all that I had cul- 
pably left undone, waiting to take 
me back into the Church. 

Mildred was there too, and Marie, 
outside the confessional. Marie was 
saying, “O Eddie, I’m so glad.” And 
Mildred was saying, “Didn’t I tell 
you something wonderful was going 
to happen to you? Didn’t I, Eddie? 
Wasn't I right?” 

It seems to me that Blessed Martin 
was somewhere around, with the 
Little Flower, rejoicing. We are told 
that there is great joy in heaven over 
the repentance of a sinner. Let me 
say there is great joy on earth as well 
—as great joy as this particular sinner 
has ever known. 
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Funneling the nation’s resources into armaments is causing a depression 


ean ines reminiscent of those 
that made the newspapers such dreary 
reading in the mid-depression years 
are beginning to appear again. Plants 
laying off men, plants working part 
time, plants closing down. Men 
queueing up for unemployment com- 
pensation, looking for jobs, wonder- 
ing if they will have to go back on 
W.P.A. again. Businessmen and small 
industrialists uttering shrill cries of 
alarm and beseeching the Govern- 
ment to do something to halt the 
creeping industrial paralysis which 
threatens the existence of thousands 
of small plants. Midwest mayors, 
plagued by the specter of defaulted 
taxes, increased home relief budgets— 
possibly breadlines—meeting to dis- 
cuss their common problems. Con- 
gressional committees getting ready 
to conduct investigations. 

What we are reading in the news- 
papers again is the story of a new 
depression—a “boom” time depres- 
sion, a gradual drying up of industry 
at the base as the nation’s resources 
are being funneled into a narrow 
crest of defense production. This in- 
dustrial slow-down is only starting; 
as defense production expands it is 
bound to spread. 

The industries hardest hit by the 
new depression are those non-defense 


industries which are no longer able 
to get materials because the defense 
industries have first call, and those 
which have been unable to get de- 
fense contracts. Among them are a 
few of the industrial giants, like auto- 
mobiles, but most of the plants that 
are closing down and laying off men 
are small, employing each on an aver- 
age about one hundred men. They 
are the industries which use the 
metals and materials of which there 
is not enough for both defense and 
civilian requirements — aluminum, 
iron, steel, copper, zinc, brass, nickel, 
tin, rubber, silk, and cork. 
Commandeering of these materials 
for the defense effort is forcing cur- 
tailment of the production of civilian 
goods ranging from thirty to fifty per 
cent. Automobile output, the core 
and heart of civilian production, has 
been cut fifty per cent. Building con- 
struction is being slowed down be- 
cause of lack of materials. Electrical 
appliances, stoves and heaters, metal 
refrigerators, metal furniture, type- 
writers, radios, tableware, jewelry, 
rubber goods, silk goods, and lino- 
leum are all coming out of the fac- 
tories in steadily diminishing volume. 
The withholding of materials from 
one industry often affects a score of 
related industries. Manufacturers of 
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The Uelense-Hoom Uepression 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


metal slide fasteners, commionly 
known as zippers, for example, re- 
cently informed the defense authori- 
ties that twenty dependent industries 
including the clothing and leather 
goods makers would be thrown into 
confusion if production of zippers 
ceased because of lack of metals. 

To make matters worse for the 
civilian industries, few of them have 
been cut in on defense contracts. 
Defense effort has been centered 
chiefly in a few large companies. 
Through May of this year three- 
fourths of all defense contracts were 
awarded to fifty-six companies and 
one-third to six companies. This 
pyramiding has left large production 
facilities untapped while defense 
work has piled up, but the small in- 
dustries, up till now, have not been 
allowed to have a finger in the pie. 

And so, shut out of the defense 
program and denied materials for 
normal production, the small plants, 
of which there are some 145,000, have 
no alternative but to file away job- 
bers’ orders, go on a three-day week 
with a skeleton work force, or close 
down. 

From a small beginning, little no- 
ticed in Washington, the new depres- 
sion has been spreading rapidly and 
threatens to assume alarming pro- 
portions. The American Federation 
of Labor estimated in August that 
within sixty days from 5,000 to 6,000 
plants would be forced to close and 
from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 workers 
would be jobless. The Tolan Com- 
mittee of the House foresees a new 
army of unemployed numbering 
4,000,000—1,700,000 factory workers, 
300,000 salaried workers and 2,000,- 
ooo men and women in dependent 
service industries. If the defense pro- 
duction is expanded, as it is certain 
to be, the Tolan Committee concedes 
the dislocation might affect 8,000,000. 
No less an authority than Leon Hen- 
derson, member of the new Supply 
Priorities and Civilian Allocation 
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Board, has warned that curtailment 
of civilian industry because of ma- 
terial shortages would throw at least 
2,000,000 factory workers out of jobs. 

[f the most conservative of the 
foregoing estimates. is accurate, and 
if nothing is done to check the pres- 


ent trend in civilian industry, we 
may look forward to the time when 
the total number of unemployed will 
stand close to the pre-“defense boom” 


heure. 

Estimates of current unemploy- 
ment vary according to the source, 
but if we take the most trustworthy 
and add it to the most conservative 


estimate of the new priorities unem- 
ployment, the prospect is alarming. 
The July unemployment estimate of 


the Works Progress Administration, 


for everyone and the national income 
rising to an unheard of level remains 
just a dream, the fault will lie with 
those within and outside the Govern- 
ment who thought that defense pro- 
duction could be superimposed upon 
normal industry with a minimum of 
dislocation. It was not so long ago 
that government experts were telling 
us we could have guns and butter 
too. Our resources were so vast and 
our industrial facilities so great that 
we could maintain our normal stand- 
ard of living at the same time that 
we were turning ourselves into an 
arsenal for the democracies. 

The falsity of this assumption first 
became apparent when defense pro- 
duction began to overtake available 
supplies of aluminum. In the first 
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Small manufacturers at York have pooled their facilities to get defense contracts 


which normally runs lower than that 
of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations or the American Federation 
of Labor, was 5,600,000, and there 
has been little change in the last two 
months. Add to that the 2,000,060 
who are likely to be made jobless 
through the current dislocation in 


civilian industry, and we have a pros- 
pective unemployment pool of nearly 
8,000,000 men. Or if we accept the 


Tolan Committee’s estimate of 


4,000,000, the total of unemployed 
may reach 10,000,000. 

If the short-lived “defense boom” 
collapses, if millions of men are to 
be thrown out of work, if the dream 
of defense “prosperity” with work 


months of the program, the alumi- 
num industry assured the Govern- 
ment that facilities were ample to 
provide all the aluminum that would 
be needed to produce military air- 
craft and maintain the flow from 
factories to counters of consumer 
goods fabricated of that metal. On 
the basis of the aircraft program then 
projected the estimate may have been 
justified, but as the program was 
doubled and then trebled and the 
size of bombers was increased, de- 
fense demands for the metal quickly 
outran production. In a few months 
the Government was compelled to 
commandeer all aluminum for de- 
fense—even discarded pots and pans. 
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A similar error was made in judg. 
ing the adequacy of steel production, 
Two reports, based on surveys made 
six months apart, stood on the con. 
clusion that there would be ample 
steel for civilian as well as defense 
needs. The experts still disagree, but 
the Office of Production Manage. 
ment insists that this year’s output 
will fall 11,000,000 tons short of com. 
bined defense and civilian needs, 
And in anticipation of such a short. 
age, OPM is rationing steel among 
civilian industries. 

As soon as these misjudgments 
with respect to the adequacy of raw 
materials supplies were realized, the 
brakes were slammed on without giv. 
ing civilian industries time to pre. 
pare for adjustments. Many plants 
suddenly found themselves unable to 
get materials. Almost overnight in- 
dustrial towns like Evansville, Ind. 
which had not shared in the defense 
boom, went dead. Fires were banked 
in the factories and the unemployed 
swarmed the streets. The Mayor of 
that city invited mayors of 200 mid- 
west cities similarly overtaken by in- 
dustrial paralysis to meet in Chicago. 
Their outcries hit the front pages in 
headlines heralding the new depres- 
sion and Washington officialdom be- 
gan to take notice. * 

If the Government was slow to 
recognize the symptoms of depres- 
sion, it is now thoroughly alarmed. 
It is beginning to realize that a re- 
turn of business stagnation and un- 
employment in the midst of the 
defense effort would be a major 
disaster. Labor unrest would tend to 
increase national disunity, a business 
slump would lower the level of na- 
tional income and imperil the pro- 
gram of heavy taxation and gigantic 
borrowing necessary to maintain the 
vast defense outlay. It might even be 
necessary to add to the current de- 
fense expenditures, running now at 
$1,000,000,000 a month and likely 
to mount to twice that sum in a few 
months, an additional $1,500,000,000 
a year to care for the unemployed. 

An attempt to spread defense work 
by encouraging sub-contracting to 
small plants has been the Govern- 


‘ment’s sole effort to cope with the 


dislocation of civilian industries aris- 
ing from materials shortages. But this 
has been half-hearted and ineffective. 

A defense contract service was set 
up independently of the Office of 
Production Management to encour- 
age the parceling out of defense 
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york, but its success has been slight. 
Yow we have a new division in the 
0PM known as the Division of Con- 
yact Service whose job it is to at- 
empt to achieve what its forerunner 
hiled to do. 

Sub-contracting appears to be the 
glution for the slump in consumer 
industries, though it may be an in- 
complete solution. Sub-contracting 
nay increase defense production costs 
md it may occasion delay, but the 
iternative is widespread unemploy- 
ment and the Government now ap- 
pears to be willing to pay the price 
to avert it. 

The new contract division, which 
isto be directed by Floyd B. Odlum, 
aNew York financier, is an integral 
part of the Office of Production Man- 
wement, not a distant cousin like 
the Defense Contract Service to whom 
nobody listened. 

In creating the new division, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt mapped a four-point 
program to guide its efforts: 

1. Break down large orders of sup- 
plies into smaller units and spread 
purchases among more firms and in 
all localities possible. 

2. Provide assistance through 
OPM’s Labor Division in retraining 
and obtaining employment for work- 
ets who are unemployed as a result 
of shutting down of plants. 

3. Distribute defense contracts to 
smaller business enterprises, through 
expanded use of sub-contracting, con- 
tract distribution, and the pooling 
of plant facilities. 

4. Provide a staff of industrial and 
production engineers to formulate 
and execute specific plans for the 
conversion of non-defense industries 
and plants to defense production. 

The new division is to have branch 
offices in the various states. In the 
main industrial centers, particularly 
in the Midwest and the South, which 
have been left out of defense produc- 
tion, the contract division will set 
up “market places”—displays of “bits 
and pieces” or components of weap- 
ons. These may be a part of a ma- 
chine gun or an airplane or a tank. 
Government representatives will be 
on hand to assist small manufactur- 
ers in bidding for contracts. 

Effectively applied, this plan may 
serve to offset, in part at least, the 
spreading contraction of production 
and employment in consumer indus- 
tries shut off from their normal raw 
materials. The Government still has 
about $35,000,000,000 in unawarded 


contracts under the present expendi- 
ture schedule which is shortly to be 
increased. Extended use of sub-con- 
tracting would channel a portion of 
the defense money into the payrolls 
of the small industries. 

That small plants could be utilized 
on a far greater scale than has been 
attempted has been proven by wide- 
awake industrialists in various parts 
of the country. A pooling of facilities 
is usually required and where manu- 
facturers have had the ingenuity to 
do this, as in York, Pa., they have 
succeeded in getting defense con- 
tracts. 

York is a city of 57,000 population 
with one large industry, The York 
Safe & Lock Company, and a number 
of smaller industries, none of which 
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two or three or a dozen other plants 
supply the needed tools and share 
in the work and profits. 

In one instance, at least, the Army 
has assisted a small group of manu- 
facturers to complete a “mother-hen” 
contract for such a highly compli- 
cated piece of mechanism as a shell 
fuse. At Elyria, Ohio, an enterprising 
ordnance office persuaded the War 
Department to supply the necessary 
force of inspectors to permit half a 
dozen small plants to take a contract 
for 500,000 fuses. Normally, the con- 
tract would have gone to a plant 
under one roof because the super- 
vision necessary would be simpler. 

Where no adjustment to defense 
work is possible for a plant cut off 
from its normal supply of materials, 





REPRESENTATIVE JOHN H. TOLAN 


The Tolan Committee foresees a new army of unemployed resulting from defense work 


alone is geared for defense work. Yet 
today, through the pooling of facili- 
ties, York is thriving on $130,000,000 
worth of defense contracts, building, 
among other things, anti-aircraft 
guns. 

What York has done has been du- 
plicated in other cities. The scheme 
usually centers around a prime con- 
tractor, or “mother hen,” who takes 
a contract to produce a gun, a shell 
casing, or a fuse, and then farms out 
“bits and pieces” or, in some in- 
stances, a single machining opera- 
tion. If the “mother hen” doesn’t 
have enough lathes, presses, and 
drills to swing the prime contract, 


the problem is to develop a new line 
of manufacture that would not cut 
across the defense production. This 
is not easy to do, because many plas- 
tics—which are the chief substitutes 
for metals—are being more and more 
used in defense manufacture. 

The whole problem of taking up 
the non-defense production slack will 
not be readily solved. It is, in fact, 
the most challenging problem con- 
fronting the Government, industry, 
and labor today. If we fail to deal 
with it successfully, the winter may 
well bring perils to our domestic 
serenity as frightening as those we 
are arming to avert. 











Dr. Thorning leaving the Santa Elena at the port of Callao, Peru 


| the moment when Father 
Theophane Maguire, C.P., editor of 
[HE Sicn, introduced the first con- 
tingent of Seminar members to Sen- 
ator Andrés Dasso of Lima on the 
promenade deck of the Grace liner, 
Santa Elena, the success of the First 
Catholic Seminar to South America 
was assured. The Senator’s daughter, 
Miss Lily Dasso, an honor student at 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, 
Pennsylvania, and a graduate of 
Villa Maria, Miraflores, Peru, inaug- 
urated Spanish classes on shipboard 
the first day out of New York. The 
boat sailed at five in the afternoon. 
In order to insure prompt communi- 
cations and an esprit de corps in the 


group, arrangements were made with 
the dining-room hostess to have our 
members seated together for meals. 


Each day of the Seminar program, 
Holy Mass was celebrated either at 
sea or at the Basilica of La Merced 
in Lima. On the Santa Elena, break- 
fast was usually completed at ten in 


the morning. At eleven sharp, The 
Sign Seminar group took over the 
ship’s library. The Spanish lesson 
comprised a half hour of grammar 
and a half hour of Peruvian or South 
American history. The staff of in- 


struction was well organized. Besides 
the co-operation of Miss Dasso and 
another Peruvian friend, Miss Lucia 


Tudela, the Seminar was able to en- 
list the services of Miss Julia Mac- 
Lean, secretary to the Assistant Di- 
rector of the Pan-American Union. 
Since this lady was likewise a mem- 
ber of the Summer School Faculty at 
Lima, we were able to benefit by 
university teaching from the start. 
Afternoon repetitions were held at 
5 o'clock for those who wished them. 

It should be noted that these lessons 
were liberally interspersed by Ping- 
pong games, swimming, sun-bathing, 
gymnasium exercises, and getting 
acquainted in general. At 6:45 the 
first night, the Captain, Alfred Adler, 
a seaman of Norwegian descent, 
entertained at a cocktail party. A 
lavish Captain’s dinner followed, re- 
plete with party hats, horns, multi- 
colored balloons and all the para- 
phernalia of a night club. A “get- 
together” round of dances ensued to 
the tunes of a professional orchestra. 
The boys and girls knew each other 
at the conclusion of this whirl. 

On June 9g, three days out of New 
York, we had our first taste of hot 
summer weather. Luncheon was 
served at the swimming pool for 
those who did not care to dress for 
the dining room. A tropical sunset 
splashed shafts of gold over the land- 
scape of Cuba and the Island of 
Nevassa. Passengers began to ask one 
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American Welcome 


By 


JOSEPH F. THORNING 


When the members of The Sign 
First Catholic Seminar to South 
America arrived in Peru, they 
were received with the utmost 
cordiality. In the present ar- 
ticle, the author, who was the 
leader of the group, tells the 
story of the journey and of the 
first part of their stay in Lima 


another whether they had “ever seen 
the Southern Cross.” Perhaps to 
moderate the romantic atmosphere 
the movie shown that evening was en- 
titled Citizen Kane. 

One of our Seminar members, 
Miss Ellen Collins, who had just re 
ceived her Master of Arts degree at 
Columbia University, enlivened a 
dance number by asking her South 
American escort whether the Naiis 
were very prominent on the West 
Coast. The reply was significant 
“No, there are no Germans in South 
America; just a group of tourists who 
carry their uniforms in their suit 
cases!” i 

Before leaving the ship at Panama, 
one of the Santa Elena’s ports of call, 
it was necessary to secure a shore 
permit at the Purser’s office and to 
leave all cameras under lock and 
key. A battalion of soldiers marched 
on board. We passengers had twenty- 
four hours at Cristébal, the town at 
the Atlantic side of the Canal. Show- 
place of the city is the Washington 
Hotel. The view of the bay is beauti- 
ful. As we strolled about the patio 
of the hotel, we could see a Pana, 
manian ship enter the harbor and 
the U. S. S. Ancon go out. Overhead 


zoomed five bombing planes ready 


to initiate their sea patrol to Havana. 
Panama, by its building activity and 
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hoom-town appearance, reminded 
me of the naval base at Pearl Har- 
bor, Honolulu. 

As the Santa Elena threaded her 
way through the canal locks, a lec- 
rer talked almost incessantly from 
ga. M. until 5 in the afternoon. We 
ailed from Balboa on the Pacific 
side about the dinner hour. In the 
notes which describe the entertain- 
ment values of this part of the trip 
[find the following item: 

“It has become quite popular to 
take a dip in the pool about mid- 
night, when the water is more de- 
lightful than at any other time in the 
day. This, of course, is as you wish, 
but fun!” 

Arriving at Buenaventura, Colom- 
bia, a couple of the girls walked to a 
charming Catholic church in the 
heart of the city. The parish priest, 
discovering that he had United States 
visitors, extended them a royal wel- 
coe. Rushing to the belfry, the 
Padre rang the church bells, turned 
on all the lights—there seemed to be 
millions of them—and sang one of 
his favorite hymns. It was a superb 
sample of the South American hos- 
pitality we were to see at its zenith 
at Lima. 

Sunday in Guayaquil did not in- 


the Danish Consul, Dr. Pedro Holst, 
who took us to his chemical labora- 
tories as one sight of interest. After 
a motor trip through the city proper 
we were guests of honor at the Coun- 
try Club for dinner. Prior to sailing, 
we were received in two homes: one 
very old, dating from early Spanish 
colonial times; the other modern to 
the last inch of concrete. The major- 
ity of houses, however, are built of 
bamboo, boards, and thatch. The 
cemetery on the outskirts of the town, 
guarded by gorgeous royal palms, is 
more luxurious than anything with- 
in the city limits. 

Talara, another port of call, is a 
perfect example of what the oil in- 
dustry has done for tiny sections of 
South America. Sanitation and hy- 
giene are excellent. Twenty-five hun- 
dred wells are in operation in this 
region and the same number of der- 
ricks and pumps rise above the 
waterless, treeless desert. 

At Salaverry we disembarked for 
an excursion to Trujillo and Chiclin. 
The museum at the latter place is 


one of the best in Peru. It is owned. 


by Don Rafael Larco Hererra, Vice- 
President of the Republic, a gentle- 
man The Sign Seminar members 
learned to appreciate and admire. At 





Rev. Gerald Kellogg, Dr. V. A. Belaunde, Monsignor William Barry, Dr. Manuel Prado, 
Dr. J. F. Thorning, and Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney at a reception given by President Prado 
of Peru in honor of Monsignor Barry 


terfere with the markets. In fact, 
there were several cock fights taking 
place in the side streets. This is one 
of the principal amusements of the 
port. The Sign Seminar members 
were entertained more decorously by 





Chiclin, besides the museum, Don 
Rafael operates a splendid ranch and 
sugar plantation. Both are conducted 
on enlightened, humanitarian prin- 
ciples. 

Trujillo is an important commer- 
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cial and agricultural center, founded 
by Francisco Pizarro in 1535. Among 
the older buildings are interesting 
convents and churches. The most 
noteworthy of these is San Agustin, 
celebrated for its exquisite carvings 
and golden altar. The church of Car- 
men is also noted for its beauty. Next 
year, we will plan not to arrive at 
the siesta hour, because at that sac- 
rosanct period no sacristan or sexton 
can be roused to produce the keys to 
the Temple! Lovely colonial houses 
cluster about quiet, cool patios in 
Trujillo. The tracery of the Moorish 
balconies, reminiscent of Estrema- 
dura and Andalucia, are reputed 
among the finest on the continent. 
Four miles from Trujillo, not far 
from the resounding surf of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, are the remains of a 
strange, earthen city known as Chan 
Chan, capital of the great Chimu 
kingdom which roamed over twenty 
valleys. Covering an area of about 
10,000 square miles, this empire ex- 
tended from the spacious bay of 
Guayaquil on the north to Nazca in 
the south. According to one report, 
obviously exaggerated, the popula- 
tion in 1530 exceeded 20,000,000 
men, women and children. For this 
reason, the Chimus developed a mar- 
velous system of irrigation, the out- 
lines of which can be descried today. 
Whether in poverty or in wealth, the 
economy of South America is domi- 
nated by the towering peaks of the 
Andes, life-giving sources of snow, 


water, soil, minerals, timber, and 
animals like the llama, vicufia, and 
alpaca. 


Chan Chan, the Chimu capital, 
covered an area of fifty or sixty 
square miles. To protect it from in- 
vasion on the land side, the ancient 
architects constructed gigantic par- 
allel walls fifty feet high and seven 
hundred feet long. It was said to con- 
tain elaborate palaces, fortresses, 
storehouses, dwellings, and work- 
shops. The most prominent remnants 
of this labyrinthine city consists of 
huge burial mounds. Immense piles 
of baked mud indicate the grandeur 
and glory of a bygone age and a mys- 
terious people. As we partook of a 
picnic lunch, provided by the Grace 
Line in the grove at Chiclin, we 
could get faint overtones of this de- 
parted civilization in the rhythm and 
music of ancient dances enacted for 
us by Indian entertainers. 

The day of arrival is upon us! It is 
8:00 A.M. The Sign Seminar members 
are being greeted by Dr. Victor An- 
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drés Belaunde, Director of the Sum- 
mer Course at the University of 
San Marcos. Customs formalities are 
waived: a fine gesture of courtesy 
and good will to the members of the 
group. Cameras click as the Seminar 
members swing down the ship’s lad- 
ders. On the pier, newspaper men 
surround the students, plying them 
with questions and entreating the 
group to pose for more pictures. The 
Sign Seminar was headline news in 
El Comercio and La Prensa, the 
leading journals of the Republic. A 
particularly striking impression was 
created by a detailed description of 
The Sign Las Americas Awards. 
Nominations for the prizes poured in 
from every quarter. Each South 
{American Republic is eager to have 
one of its sons or daughters honored 
by the winning of the gold medal 
adorned by the Christ of the Andes 
and the United States Statue of 
Liberty. 

Since reservations had been made 
for our party at the Gran Hotel Bol- 
ivar, we were speedily registered and 
ensconced in double rooms on the 
fifth floor, exclusively devoted to 


Summer School professors and stu- 
dents. A bulletin board for The Sign 
Seminar was immediately installed. 
The afternoon was spent in unpack- 
ing and sight-seeing in the heart of 
the capital. At five o’clock, word was 


flashed that the group would be re- 
ceived in the Palacio de Gobierno 
President of the Republic 
Promptly at 6:30 the members of 
I'he Sign Seminar were ushered into 
the Gold Room of the Palace; the 
doors of the Presidential private 
office opened and introductions were 
in order. Dr. Manuel Prado chatted 
briskly in Spanish and English. When 
one of the young ladies expressed a 
desire to see the inner office, the 
President responded cheerily, “Why 
not?” Another affirmative greeted the 
‘equest for a group photo with the 
Chief Executive in the center. This 
picture was spread acvoss page one 
in the morning newspapers. 

To make the day complete, The 
Sign Seminar was invited to a “wel- 
come home” party for Lt. Luis Mir- 
anda, one of the ‘members from 
Lima. It was a truly Peruvian party 
in a truly Peruvian home. This 
means that the group was inundated 
by rivers of food and drink, while 
the relatives, friends, and acquaim- 
ances of the family—in equally limit- 
less quantities—streamed © through 


by the 


corridors, salons, and pantry. In the 
words of Homer, “there was no desire 
lacking of an equal banquet.” Some 
of the members were on hand for 
breakfast the next morning. 

Our friend and colleague, Lieuten- 
ant Miranda, with a car one block 
long, called for us at three o'clock, 
our second day in Lima. The beauti- 
ful suburb of Miraflores greeted our 
eyes in the course of this motor trip. 
We also visited the Cathedral and 
the main squares or plazas of the cap- 
ital. Luis Miranda, Sr., then showed 
us his clothing factory. This is a 
typical Peruvian textile mill, where 
low-priced sweaters, stockings, dresses, 
and underwear are knitted on a 
mass-production scale. 

At g p.m. occurred one of the most 
curious parties of the many that 
marked our sojourn in Lima. The 
place was the Country Club. The 
occasion a reception, presumably for 
the Peruvians, honoring Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., and his wife. There were 
about half a dozen Peruvian citizens 
in attendance. For the rest, it was a 
gala party for the members of the 
foreign colony, chiefly British and 
North Americans. Douglas Fairbanks 
didn’t have to appeal very often to 
his interpreters. He didn’t even have 
to make a speech in English, as he 
tried to do later at the Grill Bolivar. 
However, the time wasn’t wasted for 
The Sign Seminar, because our mem- 
bers met the Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Alfredo Solf y Muro, the Finance 
Minister, Mr. David Dasso, and Pro- 
fessor Philip Jessup of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


N our third morning we did some 
window shopping, restaurant 
hunting, and money changing. The 
Hotel gives 6.40 soles for one dollar; 
the banks give 6.45 to 6.48 for one 
dollar and the Gildred Corporation 
(Alberto Gildred is a friend we made 
on the boat) supplies 6.50 soles. 
Needless to say, the Gildreds are re- 
ceiving our patronage! In the eve- 
ning—or should one say the Ver- 
mouth hour?—some of us were invit- 
ed to attend a British Relief benefit 
movie. The movie was in English 
with Spanish sub-titles, as most of the 
pictures in Lima are. After the film 
showing, Douglas Fairbanks was in- 
vited to say a few words. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that Mr. Fair- 
banks is a fine actor who would do 
well to stick to his manuscript. 
The next day, after lunch at the 





Trocadero, a restaurant across 
Plaza from the hotel, we were ‘the 
guests of Albert Gildred for a plane 
ride. This furnished a good b 
eye view of the city of Lima, the poy 
of Callao, the coast line and the fg 
hills of the Sierra. At 3:00 P.M.) 
assembled for an interview with’ 
reporter of La Prensa—one of 4 
best newspapers. Each member ‘was 
asked his motive in the visit to 
as well as the reason why San M 
was preferred to the other 
American universities. Another flash. 
light picture was snapped. We a 
becoming rather accustomed to ri 
sound of a sizzling explosion, to the 
sudden flare of a blinding light and 
the sight of our astonished faces in 
the morning papers. Truth to tell, 
we are being treated as a species of 
minor royalty. Or, as one of the 
South Americans put it beautifully, 
as “the sons and daughters of the 
King of Kings!” 

Another Sunday: the first in Lima! 
The Solemn Mass in the Cathedral 
was celebrated by the Archbishop, 
Msgr. Pedro Pascual Farfan. At noon, 
our group left for Los Angeles and 
Chosica. Both these places are the 
sun-parlors of Lima, where during 
the winter months the garua, a species 
of Scotch mist, springs up in the 
afternoon. 

In a venturesome mood, we as 
sayed the road to Huancayo. What 
a memorable trip! The road is steep 
and narrow, enchanting to the South 
Americans. The Peruvians hate to 
drive in the city of Lima, because it 
fs not dangerous. On the mountain 
slopes, however, where one car has 
to stop so that another can pass 
(that is, if the two see each other in 
time), they have a field day. To add 
to the thrill of the scenery and to 
the peril of the “one-foot-distant” 
abyss, our South American chauffeur 
decided to beat every approaching 
auto to the curves. His score was 
perfect, despite the fact that we met 
six cars, three of which were wrecked 
along the hairpin turns. 

Climbing thousands of feet in a 
few hours, we experienced our first 
touch of mountain illness, soroche. 
The skyline and valleys were daz- 
zling in their beauty. The mountains 









closing in upon us from every side,, 


did strange things with light and 
shadow. Color became a kaleido- 
scope. Wooded slopes shimmered 
pink and blue; stone turned from 
slate gray to massive sheets of gold. 
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The Sign Seminar members and guests who attended the banquet tendered to Archbishop Fernando Cento, Papal Nuncio to Peru, 
by Monsignor Barry, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Committee on Cultural Relations With Ibero-America. Seated in 
front row, left to right, are Dr. Joseph F. Thorning; Senator Andrés Dasso; Dr. Victor A. Belaunde, Director of the Summer School; 
Monsignor Barry; Archbishop Cento; Hon. R. Henry Norweb, U. S. Ambassador; Senator Alberto Alvarez Calderon; Rev. Bernard 
Blemker; and Msgr. Basilio De Santis. Between Dr. Belaunde and Msgr. Barry is Rev. J. P. O'Mahoney, of the University of Florida 


Near the tracks in a clearing, three 
youngsters played with three llamas. 
Catching sight of our flying auto, the 
children scampered for the hills, al- 
though the llamas looked on tran- 
quilly. At Huancayo, our destination, 
the weekly fair was in full cycle. 

On June 23, we witnessed our first 
Peruvian play. It was staged at the 
palace of La Perricholi, celebrated 
favorite of the Viceroy, Amat. Due to 
the heavy garua (rain), a thatched 
roof was constructed over the court- 
yard. The drama or comedy was 
straight from colonial times. 

Ever since our arrival in Peru, we 
had heard about the “Day of the 
Indian.” This is a native festival 
held at Amancaes (about 10 miles 
from Lima). The mountains were 
swarming with Indians in gay native 
costumes. Typical food and drink 
abounded at outdoor stands. Thanks 
to Senator and Mrs. Andrés Dasso, 
our group was given tickets to the 
oficial box. At the appropriate in- 
stant, President Manuel Prado made 
an impressive entrance, dressed as a 
high-class chalan, or cowboy. His 
horsemanship was superb. 

In a subsequent issue of THE Sicn, 
it is hoped to give an extensive de- 
scription of the Hospital Obrero, a 
clinic for the workers. 

Thanks to Dr. Belaunde, we were 
guests of honor at the Peruvian Acad- 
emy for the reception of a new mem- 
ber, Dr. Raoul Porras Barrenechea, 
famous for his research into the life 
of Francisco Pizarro. Two of the 
finest orators in the Republic gave 
speeches, which were applauded vig- 





orously. The President occupied the 
box immediately below ours. 

No summer in Lima would be 
complete without tea every after- 
noon. We can give a typical case: 
an invitation from Sefiora Rosalie 
Morales. The hostess met us with 
her fur coat draped gracefully about 
her shoulders. This would have been 
unusual in our country, but how we 
wished we had had the foresight to 
follow suit! Miss Ellen Collins, who 
compiled the memoranda which are 
the basis of the current article, makes 
comment at this point: 

“The one essential for a girl in 
Lima is a good-looking coat. What 
she wears underneath makes little or 
no difference, for she is seldom in- 
vited to remove her coat and, much 
more rarely, wants to.” 

After tea, two delightful Peruvian 
students of the Catholic University, 
the Misses Isabella and Violetta 
Reyes, recited some inspiring Span- 
ish poetry. Both these girls are lead- 
ers of Catholic Action. 

An entirely different invitation 
came to us from the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart. We were asked to 
participate in the procession in honor 
of the Blessed Sacrament, on the Feast 
of the Sacred Heart, within the con- 
vent walls. Each participant was 
given a lighted lamp to carry. Bene- 
diction was given at four separate 
altars in the patio gardens and, 
finally in the College Chapel, where 
the choir from the Seminary of Saint 
Turribius sang the hymns of adora- 
tion. After this ceremony, each mem- 
ber of The Sign Seminar was given 


the opportunity of conversing per- 
sonally with the Archbishop of Lima, 
who was most gracious and friendly. 

June go is the date. In the diary 
there is the following notation: 

“Today I had my second thrill 
since our arrival in Lima. Sefiora 
Enriqueta Garland de Prado, wife of 
His Excellency, Dr. Manuel Prado, 
invited The Sign Seminar members 
to tea in the Palace. It was a lovely, 
informal affair. Rosita and Manuel, 
the daughter and son, assisted their 
mother. We were shown through all 
the rooms of the Palace, including 
the Chapel. In the courtyard, we 
could see the vigorous fig tree planted 
in 1535 by Francisco Pizarro. On the 
Palace lawns grazed vicufias, llamas, 
little goats, and sheep, who were 
munching the grass and poking their 
noses longingly through the iron 
grills. As the group went up the 
Palace stairs, one of the vicufias, 
quite impudently, followed in hot 
pursuit. Before the guards inter- 
vened, there was almost a riot!” 

On July 2, our second group ar- 
rived. Miss Margaret Brine of Cam- 
bridge and Miss Mary Fabyan Win- 
deatt, the well-known writer from 
New York, prepared for their trip to 
Cuzco, capital of the ancient Inca 
Empire. The rest of us buckled down 
to registration and classes. Every- 
body was happy to begin university 
work. In the evening, we attended 
a recital of Spanish poems by Myrtia 
de Osuna. Social life was overtaken 
and overwhelmed by study. A second 
article will describe the San Marcos 
University phase of the Sign Seminar. 























ILLUSTRATED BY 
MAY BURKE 
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A MY ARNOLD was going home, 


back to the town that had been 
named after her family when they 
had owned almost all the land in 
sight and were important. Amy was 


bitter from the defeat that had been 
hastened by her having in her heart 
the family sweetness. In the last days 


of her shop life—she had had a 
chaste and expensive New York shop 
with ‘Arnold Decorations” written 
on the door—she had let customers 
return goods for which they couldn't 
pay. That was the family way and 
the way, she now felt, through which 
they had eventually come to ruin. 
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She had even made exit eax, 
for Dean Hewlett, to whom 
she had been engaged. Wher 
the cessation of luxury buyj 
had forced her to close he; 
shop, he had whined oy: 
“But I thought, dear heart, | 
thought you were so well « 
tablished! This ends every 
thing, it has to end every. 
thing for us! You see that? 

She had been kind about jt 
too kind she felt later, and 
now she vowed she wa 
through with softness, She 
would hereafter be hard and 
successful, and she would try 
to teach them at home that 
getting on came only with 
grasping and holding on. 

She had changed trains a 
the junction and now she 
rode on what Arnoldsville 
called “The Branch,” in the 
familiar old, soot - stained, 
creaking car. 

She rubbed steam from the 
car window, hoping to se 
some landmark that still 
meant getting home, after ten 
long, hurried years away, but 
the winter world was dark. 

“Arnolds-ville next stop!” 
sang out the conductor, step 
ping into the car. The door 


“You've contributed noth- 
ing but discontent to that 
house—no work, no happi- 
ness, and every member of 
every family ought to give 
at least those to a house” 


She House 


slammed back of him. Amy’s chit 
set; the name might have been some 
thing to be proud of if any of them 
had taken thought of what they had, 
had fought loss, and held on. But 
no, they had all preferred to smile 
and make the world happy and to 
lose out. She would change that. 
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Waiting to get 
ff, Amy saw her 
ther on the stat- 
jn platform. Al- 
ways shabby, he was even unusually 
go. “Amy!” he called loudly. “Amy!” 
fis voice broke on the second Amy. 
Then a moment later he was kissing 
jer, patting her back, saying, “Well, 
irling, home again, home again!” 
nd his eyes were brimming. 

She fought the rise of emotion 
hat his frankly shown joy put into 
her, for you didn’t get anywhere if 

were soft. Instead, she spoke 
a her baggage. 

“How much baggage you got, 
Amy?” Harry Arnold asked. 

“Two trunks, three bags, and a 
htbox,” she answered, and her 
father, taking off his cap, which she 
wspected had once belonged to her 
younger brother, Bob, scratched his 
head. He guessed he could get Abel 
Jones to bring the trunks; he 
ouldn’t manage those. 

“Haven’t you the farm wagon any 
more?” she asked sharply. 

Had Amy been looking at her 
father she would have seen the gath- 
cing of worried lines upon his brow 
that, with an effort of will power, 
he erased. But she did not glance 
his way and she heard only the cheer- 
ful but decisive voice that was often 
his: “These have been bad years; I 
hd to make up my mind to lose 
ome things, and I’ve made up my 
mind too to be thanktul that I 
could keep the car.” 

To be thankful for that car of 
stiff springs and ancient vintage set 
upon Amy’s lips the new, seared 
mile. If her father weren’t so con- 
tent, if he would realize the decay, 
fight and rebel, she could stand it, 
the thought. But every miserable 


~~ 


thing he salvaged from the wreck was 
so much to be thankful for. 

“You get in, Amy girl,” said Harry 
Arnold, opening the front door of 
the car, “and I'll talk to Abel about 
bringin’ up the trunks.” 

He sat down beside her some min- 
utes later. “I'll tell you, Amy, we're 


BY 


pretty happy to have you here!” she 
heard. 

The same unpaved streets, ruts 
now hard-frozen; the same dull 
houses and sparse street lamps that 
with their feeble pricks of gloom 
made dark so much darker. Now 
they were leaving the town behind 
them. 

“Mother’s havin’ hot biscuits for 
you, Amy. And another thing, she 
made new window curtains for your 
bedroom; and I’m kinda mentionin’ 
“em on account of the way she’s been 
thinkin’ of how pleased you'll be. 
She was ironin’ ’em off this after- 
noon and all the time she kept 
smilin’ and sayin’, ‘Well, I guess 
she'll be pleased!’ ” 

“I'll notice them,” she promised, 
feeling their kindness, but feeling 
too that the happiness they drew 
from little things clouded their eyes 
and the far sight that should be 
fixed always on the uphill road 
ahead. 

They were turning into the drive 
—once impressive, edged by stately 
pines, but now so many of them 
dead and others dying. The door 
of the house was opening and she 
saw her mother silhouetted against 
the yellow light. She was a trifle 
more stooped—natural for one who'd 
never known respite from hard work. 
Then, inside, her mother clung to 
her, crying but smiling, and saying, 
“Dearie! Dearie!” as if she’d never 
stop. Cecile came downstairs, shy 
from meeting the sister she knew so 
slightly. She was grown and lovely, 
but still plastic, Amy saw, from her 
candid, inquiring eyes. Bob ap- 
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peared; he had the fatal family smile. 
“Gee,” he said, “you’re looking 
swell!” 

She was to go to her room to 
wash up, and Mrs. Arnold would 
dish up. Bob followed her with two 
of her bags. When he went down 
to get the other bag and the hatbox, 
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she stood staring, unseeing, at the 
new curtains. 

Oh, the family would just smile 
about it all. They'd say, easily, that 
something would turn up, and have 
biscuits for supper. They'd sell an- 
other stretch of fields because they 
couldn’t meet the taxes, and rejoice 
because the begonias were in bloom. 
Well, she too had been like that, 
but she would be no more. 

Amy found the dining room 
crowded. Mr. Arnold's favorite chair 
stood before one window and Bob 
was working out something on the 
table that was before the other. Mrs. 
Arnold had had the sewing machine 
imported for the same reason; it was 
nice to be together. 

“Sit down, dearie, in your old 
place,” her mother said. Amy spoke 
her appreciation of the window cur- 
tains and her mother’s eyes filled 
again. “I hoped you'd like them,” 
she said. 

Cecile spoke in her shy way, 
“How’s Mr. Hewlett?” she asked. 

“Oh, I suppose all right,” Amy 
answered. “The engagement’s over, 
of course—this smash! One can’t 
marry and live in a pigsty, and 
Dean could pay only his half of 
the way, so when I had to close 
up—” 

They were appalled, she saw. 
Everyone had stopped eating. Cecile 
breathed out a stricken “Oh, Amy!” 

““He—he expected you to keep on 
workin’?” Harry Arnold questioned 
in the slow manner of one who meets 
a problem that is entirely beyond his 
understanding. 

“Certainly,” Amy answered, “and 
so when business got bad we decided 
to cut the tie. Both of us are rather 
keen, you know, on making the best 
of life and making it a success.” 

That was the way successful peo- 
ple thought and talked, she knew, 
and she knew too that her people 
didn’t understand it; that they 
couldn't. Cecile had twisted the set- 
ting of a small ring she wore to the 
inside of her hand. Amy suspected 
that the child felt herself to be in 
love and didn’t want to speak of 
it now. 

“I saw that ring,” she said. “You've 
met the young man?” 

“Oh, I have, Amy! He’s wonder- 
full” She held her hand toward Amy. 
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“It was his mother’s ring,” she added 
softly. 

“I see. Is he going to be a suc- 
she questioned. They were 
looking at her, because the voice 
she had used was not one they had 
ever heard from her before; it was 
sharpened by haste—and something 
pretty. 

“Why, I don’t know,” Cecile fal- 
tered. “I—I know I love him!” 

“You'd better know about his fu- 
ture. It’s well to think of that, you 
see,” said Amy, and she saw this 
question filter into her small sis- 
ter’s mind to start a churning fer- 
ment of thought. 

“I’m thinking of her and her 
good!’”” Amy chanted to herself, for 
the change in Cecile’s face had hurt 
her. 

Harry Arnold spoke with deci- 
sion: “Harvey Lane’s a fine young 
man!” he said. “And speaking of 
fine young men, we got a new neigh- 
bor you're going to think a sight of, 
\my, when you come to know him!” 

She doubted that. She had “thought 
a sight” of one young man who had 
paid, upon her loving him, a divi- 
dend of pain. She was, she knew, 
through with men—and every soft- 
hess. 

“He’s taken the Biggers’ place,” 
put in Bob. 

“His name’s Jim Grisby,” said 
Cecile. “He’s just a few years older 
than you.” 

Amy forced a laugh. “Not inter- 
ested.” 

“City feller,” said Harry Arnold, 
“but he knows how to farm, and 
don’t you forget it. I don’t know 
how he gets the results he gets. I 
can’t,” he ended without envy. 

“He’s real kind,” said Mrs. Ar- 
nold. “He throws lots of little jobs 
Papa’s way.” 

Once they had owned nearly all 
of Arnoldsville; now they were grate- 
ful to anyone who “threw little 
jobs” their way! 

“He'll probably be over tonight,” 
said Bob. “He’s got the habit of 
running 1n. 

Jim Grisby appeared as the last 
of the supper dishes were being set 
on the pantry shelves by Cecile. He 
was urbane, well-dressed, good-look- 
ing. Amy would have met him with- 
out surprise in New York and might 
easily have been charmed by his 
genuine appeal. But now the poison 
in her mind made her see him ob- 
liquely. She was hostile to this new- 


cess?” 


less 


comer and upstart who was doling 
out small jobs to a descendant of 
the Arnolds who had once, long 
ago, owned all the land that this 
young man now made to pay. 

He studied her closely, and 
thought: “She’s been hurt, that 
pretty girl! So hurt that she is mas- 
querading and trying to be some- 
one else.” 

And he turned to ask Mr. Arnold 
if he wanted to play checkers. 

“Well, now,” Harry Arnold an- 
swered as he rose, “you know what 
happens when I'm asked that.” And 
quickly he moved to get the checker- 
board from the sideboard drawer 
and, both smoking pipes, they set- 
tled to play. 

Amy, looking on, admitted that 
the scene would have been appeal- 
ing on a stage, but she knew that 
in life it meant failure. Bob, eter- 
nally smiling, puttering on some in- 
vention or other, was his father over 
again and would never get any- 
where. Sweet little Cecile was about 
to throw herself away on a young 
man who would farm through all 
his lean days and hers. And _ her 
mother, her mother was used to it! 
Content! 


MONTH passed to carry the world 
Aw the end of February. Amy 
knew that she was making an im- 
pression on Cecile. 

“I know you're right,” Cecile 
would grant weakly. 

“Darling, I am! Harvey has 
Father’s placidity and cheer—that 
horrible habit of making the best 
of everything. And watch that sort, 
dear. Watch, that’s all I ask!” 

Cecile would sit on the edge of 
Amy’s bed, twisting the ring that 
had been worn by Harvey’s mother, 
and during these sessions she drew 
deep breaths that did nothing to 
aerate her sodden feeling. 

The rest of the Arnolds, unaware 
of Amy’s crusade and of what was 
going on behind her closed bedroom 
door, tried to make it up to Amy, 
who must, they reasoned, have been 
pretty badly hurt by the individual 
Bob spoke of as “that no-good who 
turned down Amy when he found 
she couldn’t bring home half the 
bacon.” 

Jim Grisby’s almost daily visits 
didn’t seem to help much either. 
Amy’s hostility continued. And Jim 
said little to her. é 

So she was surprised, one day 
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when, in the presence of the entire 
family and over the checkerboard, he 
asked her to go motoring with him, 
“Tomorrow afternoon,” he speci. 
fied, eyeing her anxiously. 

“It would do her good,” said Mrs, 
Arnold. 

“That'd be real nice for her and 
it’s mighty good and kind of you to 
think of it, Jim,” Harry Arnold 
added. 

Amy’s chin went up and she was 
about to refuse when Jim Grisby 
spoke. “Dear friends,” he said ironi- 
cally, “you have spilled the beans! 
She won't go now.” 

“I shall be glad to go,” said Amy 
quickly, hot spots of angry color on 
her pretty cheeks. She hated him! 
By implication, with raised eyebrows 
and questioning expression, thov- 
sands of times he had pointed to dis. 
agreement with her hard code and 
now he was trying to make her seem 
a spoiled, capricious child. 

The following morning was fine, 
rarely warm. A thin coating of snow 
upon the fields glistened in the sun, 
darkened to blue and purple where 
shadows lay. It was the sort of day 
that cannot be found in a city. 

Amy was arraying herself in her 
best, when Cecile tapped on her 
door. 

Cecile had been crying again. “T've 
told him; I just telephoned that I 
wouldn’t see him—for a week!” 

“I’m glad, Cecile.” (Steady, a little 
cool, the child’s agonies were 80 
trying!) 

“I know, but” (a gasp), “Amy, he 
—he didn’t understand, and he was 
so—so hurt!” 

Amy’s mother called up the front 
stairs. “Dearie,” she said, “Jim's 
waiting.” 

Jim turned in a direction she 
didn’t know. It was a lovely coun- 
try of smooth, rolling hills, gentle 
valleys, and placid farms. 

There was quiet in the car. She 
had vowed to keep silent and to let 
him talk if he wished it. But it 
seemed that he could keep silent 
too. Jim drove at the conservative 
pace that was physically and men- 
tally his, and that, if held to, takes 
one far. At the top of a long, lovely 
hill he brought his.car to a stand- 
still, and turned to her. 

“Amy,” he said, “I asked you to 
go out with me today because | 
feel I must say something to you.” 
He stole a side glance at her. She was 
raising her shoulders and her eye 
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brows and smiling all to herself, as 
small women can who wish to be 
mean. He flushed, but his jaw set. 

“Iconoclasts,” he said, “fire bricks 
at altars. They don’t build. They 
merely smash. I’m afraid—you're one. 
You came home; you found your 
litle sister very happy because she 
loved that nice youngster, Harvey 
Lane. Now every time I go to your 
house I find her eyelids red. Why? 
Because you think Harvey won't 
geton....” 

She broke in. “I wanted her to 
see, (0 measure, to try to get some- 
where.” Although her voice was 
smooth, she was shaking from rage. 

“Where is that somewhere? You 
made money, bit where is it now? 
And, remember, the seeing and meas- 
uring have only made you bitter, 
unhappy, unfair in your judgment 
of others, and unkind to them and 
to yourself. If I ask your father to 
do some work for me, your chin goes 
up. You think, ‘Noble of him to 
throw his help our way!’ And you 
think it with a sneer that does some- 
thing to you that isn’t pretty. But 
your father, who knows how it em- 
bitters one to look back on past 
glories and material possessions, says, 
warmly, gently, ‘Why, fine, Jim! I'd 
be real glad to help you out!’ ” 

“What does he get out of it?” she 
broke in, almost shrilly. “Our fields 
are being sold and our house is tum- 
bling down. What does he get from 
thinking blindly?” 

“He gets that peace of God you 
hear about in church, the peace that 
passes all understanding,” Jim 
Grisby answered; “and he doesn’t 
think blindly. He thinks and sees 
sanely. He knows he has the greatest 
wealth any man can have: the love 
of his neighbors, a good wife, two 
girls, and a boy. ‘None better!’ he 
says of you all, and he means it. He 
sees nothing wrong even in a girl 
who, because she has a home to come 
to and comes to it, sees life as over.” 

“Is that your affair?” 

“Yes,” he assured her, “it’s my 
affair.” 

“Why? Just—why—Mr. 
Rage made her gasp. 

“You’ve contributed nothing but 
discontent to that house—no work, 
no happiness, and every member of 
every family ought to give those to 
a house. You brood about success— 
you don’t know what it means!” he 
stated. “You little idiot, you are liv- 
ing with a house full of successes and 


Grisby?” 


then”—he paused and smiled—“and 
then,” he pushed on, “you ask why 
this is my affair. You’re so absorbed 
with self that you don’t even see 
that—I love you and that I wish with 
all my heart and every drop of blood 
in my body that you were different, 
all you could be, so I could add to 
my ‘I love you,’ ‘Will you marry 
me?’ ” 

“I hate you!” she flung out, voice 
shaking. 

For a moment he smiled down on 
her in a way she didn’t understand 
and then he said, ““Well, that’s some- 
thing!” And he started his car and 
turned toward home. 

At the Arnold’s door he said, “No 
tea?” She glared at him, and stalked 
into the house. 

She passed Cecile on the stairs. 
Cecile sobbed. Then Jim, who had 
followed Amy into the house, called 
an utterly cheerful, “Come on, Ce- 
cile, Come on over to tea!” 

In her room, Amy closed the door 
to stand back of it, shaking. 

Cecile had always loved Jim Gris- 
by’s house, and in it now she was 
almost as happy as she had been be- 
fore Amy came home. She looked 
around and her childish face re- 
flected loveliness; the old pieces, all 
well placed, the open fire with the 
cheering flames that cast shadows. 

“Cecile,” said Jim, “before our tea 
I want to ask something. Where’s 









*Arnoldsville, next 
stop!” sang out the 
conductor. Waiting 
to get off, Amy saw 
her father on the sta- 
tion platform. 
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Amy’s man who was bound to get 
on—succeed? Where’s Amy successful 
young man?” 

‘Cecile gasped. “Why, Jim!” she 
said. 

Jim put his hands on her slender 
shoulders and laughed. “Dear child, 
minds are made for thoughts, but 
hearts are made for loving. We know 
Amy’s mistaken. Go telephone that 
boy!” 

Cecile came back from the tele- 
phone, misty-eyed and flushed. If 
sawdust had been served her, she 
would have had an appetite, and 
the tea was good. 

Then came two weeks Amy would 
never forget with all trying. She had 
been hardened, not softened, by the 
talk and by something else she would 
not acknowledge; and Harvey was 
back with them, every evening! Ce- 
cile and he were absurdly happy 
over the plans for the wedding and 
fixing the old Lane place, a wreck 
if ever there was one. And Jim 
had pointed out that their father 
didn’t look well, as if they couldn't 
see! Always interfering, implying 
that he alone cared! 

Whenever Jim came, Amy left the 
room. 

At the end of those two weeks 
Harry Arnold woke one morning 
with a fever so high that he didn’t 
quite know where he was or remem- 


ber his age. He had stepped back 
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to younger years and Amy, waiting 
for the doctor’s coming, heard him 
murmur, “Losing it, the place .. . 
suppose I will ... acre by acre... 
but the children, school . . . keep 
them happy . . . don’t let them see 
me worry.” 

Then the doctor coming and grow- 
ing grave and saying, in a whisper, 


‘“Awfully sorry to report it, Mrs. 
Arnold — pneumonia, and _ pretty 
bad!”’ 


The house grew quiet; the neigh- 
bors came to the back door to open 
it and tiptoe in. 

Che hushed inquiries were kind. 
These people, old friends, loved her 
father as only the very deserving are 
loved. 

The kitchen was 
she found, working in it; there was 
plenty for her to do now. Her 
mother must have been too tired 
every day; she’d change a few things 
with—with this past. “Oh, God, make 
it come out all right! Make him get 
well!” she begged a thousand times 
each day. 

Harvey came each noon—a boy 
you could depend upon. And each 
day Jim Grisby came. 

Cecile, Amy, and Bob ate in the 
kitchen now to save steps and 
strength, and one noon, after Har- 
vey had come and gone, Amy swal- 
lowed hard and spoke. “He’s fine, 
Cecile,” she said. “You couldn’t do 
better!” 

It was easy to cry, and Cecile be- 
gan. “You know,” she whispered, 
when she could speak, “just after you 
came home—you said he would be 
like Father, and that—that actually 
made me wonder whether I’d better 
marry him, and now——it’s all I ask, 
all I'd ever ask!” 

Bob, very gentle, said, “Well, you 
see it was so different here for Amy, 
Cecile; she couldn’t see all at once.” 

Amy tried to answer, but she 
couldn’t. When she could speak she 
turned to Bob. “How’s the inven- 
tion?” she asked. 

He looked surprised, then for a 
moment his eyes kindled. “Got it,” 
he said. “I know it’s good. Jim says 
so too. I'd be—why, I'd be on the 
top of the world if it weren’t for—” 
and he nodded upward. 

Three weeks passed and Amy stood 
before the sink washing a tray. She 
had told her father that morning 
how wonderful he was and how 
proud she was of him; she was still 
shaky from it, the little that had 


inconvenient, ° 


drawn them so closely together that 
they could never again be divided. 

He had taken her hand in his. 
“Amy,” he said, “I know what I’ve 
lost—land, and too much of it, and 
a good income from it. But I couldn’t 
seem to do better for all my trying. 
But always I knew too what I'd kept: 
honor and love and the privilege 
of helping my neighbor and a roof 
over our heads and food—and my 
family! My fine family! And remem- 
bering what you have keeps you in 
tune with life and keeps the smile 
on top. And maybe I’m wrong, 
dearie, but I don’t think everyone 
thinks quite as much as they ought 
to, maybe, about what they have!” 

One of her tears had dropped on 
his hand. “Why, Amy, dear child!” 
he broke out. 

“It’s—it’s all right,” she faltered; 
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He said—a trifle thickly—that he 
was going to take her riding at two 
that afternoon, and he did. She 
hadn’t time to make herself smart 
and she didn’t care how she looked 
so long as Jim didn’t-mind. Silently 
they rode the way they'd followed 
before and at the crest of the same 
hill Jim brought his car to a stand- 
still. . 

“T love you,” he said, and this time 
he added, “Will you—will you marry 
me?” 

A few hours later Amy was in the 
kitchen with her mother, who was 
ecstatic over the engagement and 
was planning the supper which Jim 
was to share. 

Amy dropped her head to her 
mother’s shoulder, hugging _ her 
tightly. Her mother felt her nod, 
heard her whispered, “Yes, I'll go 
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I ask you: if a man gives up his acres 


Before a war begins, 


And if he greets his guest with, “Come and take me 
Not for your service, mind you, nor your sins 

But for your slaughter, if you do insist,” 

And if he says, “My lands are loans from God 

So take them and do business then with God 

Who counts the grains and half-grains in His bins,” 
I ask you: if a man gives up his acres 

To any stranger in the name of peace, 


Who wins? 


“it’s only that I’m awake, living, 
and—so happy!” 

And now she was washing a tray 
and remembering that small scene. 
It was wonderful to realize what lov- 
ing could do! And how you could 
give, with loving, all warmth to an- 
other heart. She would never again 
fail her fine, her successful father! 

The kitchen door opened and Jim 
Grisby stepped in. Rapping had gone 
by; everyone came now without that 
ceremony. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

For a moment she smiled up at 
him and his heart turned over. “I’m 
going to take mother’s breakfast up 
to her on a tray tomorrow morn- 
ing,” she said. 


tell them! They'll be delighted.” 

She moved toward the dining 
room. Now she understood what 
came of simple happiness and how 
it grew. She’d put the Martha Wash- 
ington geranium in the center of 
the table—it was in flower and lovely. 

Her father smiled on her, so happy 
about her marrying Jim. And Jim’s 
eyes were more than happy; they 
were worshipful, incredulous, and 
dazed. Instinctively he moved toward 
Amy, and, putting a hand beneath 
her chin, he raised her face to kiss 
her. Bob sat back from his drawing 
board, grinning. 

Amy spoke tremulously, “Mother 
told me to tell you,” she said, “that 
we're going to have—hot biscuits!” 
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THE POWER 
UF GUD 


By 
XAVIER WELCH, C.P. 


“He hath showed might in His arm: 
He hath scattered the proud in the 
conceit of their heart.” (The Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Luke 1:51.) 


Warn Our Blessed Lady went 
into the mountain country to visit 
St. Elizabeth and was greeted with 
the first “Hail Mary” to fall from 
mortal lips, she gave expression to 
the sublime and holy joy which had 
filled her soul since she knew God 
had chosen her to be His Mother: 

“And Mary said: My soul doth 
magnify the Lord. 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour. 

Because He hath regarded the 
lowliness of His handmaid; 

For behold from henceforth 
all generations shall call me 
blessed. 

Because He that is mighty 
hath done great things to me; 

And holy is His Name... 
It is easy to see from St. Luke’s 

account of this beautiful meeting of 
the Mothers of Christ and His Pre- 
cursor, that these holy women re- 
joiced more for the glorious work 
which God had deigned to achieve 
through their co-operation than for 
the personal dignity which had come 
to them. They knew that the wonder- 
ful graces which, hidden from the 
world, had come to them in the re- 
moteness of the Judean hills, were 
but the beginning of an unprece- 
dented manifestation of the Power 
of God. Elizabeth was to give the 
world that Holy Baptist who was to 
go before the Face of the Lord to 
prepare His ways. Mary’s was to be 
the unique glory of being the Mother 
of the Lord Himself, made manifest 
in mortal flesh. She knew that in 
some way she would share with Him 
in a work which would excel the 


” 


By, 


Drawing by Mario Barberis 


Christ suffered so that the Power of God might be manifest 
and glorious in its triumph over the puny forces of hatred 


wonderful things He had done from 
the beginning. She was to have a 
share in the work of redeeming all 
humanity. She adored the mighty 
Power of God which was to be ex- 
hibited to the world through her 
Son Jesus, 

His was to be a work of redemp- 
tion and of grace, and hence of a 
higher order than those glorious acts 
of His by which He had created and 
formed the universe of nature. He 
had produced all things from noth- 
ingness in the beginning by His mere 
command: “He spoke and_ they 
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made; He commanded, and _ they 
were created.” He had stretched out 
as on a frame the vast reaches of 
cosmic spaces, and had ordained the 
majestic movements of the stars. He 
had caused the earth to burgeon 
forth in all the varieties of living 
things, and had adjusted with pre- 
cision the conditions of light and of 
atmosphere which were needful for 
them to live and to flourish. The 
power which He had shown in the 
formation of the universe in its vast 
entirety was equally manifested in 
the wonderful construction of the 
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most infinitesimal of its parts. But 
now God was doing something new 
and more marvelous than all these 
other things. He was to show His 
Power by redeeming us, and by re- 
storing to us the life of grace which 
is a sharing in His own divine and 
infinite Life. “The Creation of man,” 
says St. Augustine, “was a mighty 
work; but His Redemption was more 
wonderful still.” 

It might seem strange that men 
should be so malicious and so foolish 
as to try to resist such a design of 
God, did we not know that they still 
endeavor to resist Him. King Herod 
opposed Our Saviour in the begin- 
ning. Though the wise men told him 
of the new King of the Jews, and 
he found confirmation of their words 
in the Scriptural prophecies, Herod, 
in his blindness, tried to destroy the 
Child in whom he saw a rival to 
his own power and authority. God, 
of course, frustrated him; Jesus was 
taken into Egypt and preserved from 
Herod’s sword: “and He was there 
until the death of Herod.” 

When Our Saviour had begun His 
public ministry He incurred the envy 
and hatred of the wicked. The Jew- 
ish leaders saw in Him a rival to 
their own influence and _ prestige. 
Though He spoke as never man had 
spoken before, they were not moved 
by His pure and holy teaching, but 
set spies to report His words. Pre- 
tending innocent curiosity, “they 
tried to ensnare Him in His speech.” 
When, in His zeal for the honor of 
God’s House, Our Lord scourged 
the hucksters and the petty bankers 
from the Temple, the grafting lead- 
ers raged. Even when they heard of 
His miracles, they were not moved, 
except to an even blinder hatred. 

Even the raising of Lazarus from 
the very grave did not bring them 
to their senses: “But the chief priests 
thought to kill Lazarus also: Because 
many of the Jews, by reason of him, 
went away and believed in Jesus.” 
“Lazarus also!” For at last they had 
decided that they would rid them- 
selves of Jesus. The more He proved 
Himself the Son of God, the more 
they hated Him, and the more they 
trusted in their own ability to de- 
stroy Him. So they began to concoct 
their conspiracy. 

The Great Council of the Jews, 
the Sanhedrin, was assembled against 
Him; the craft and guile of the 
politicians of the day were called into 
exercise, 


They called in false witnesses, and 
paid them, and instructed them what 
to say. 

They availed themselves of the 
services of the traitor, Judas, and 
gladly paid him his thirty pieces. 

They made full use of the impres- 
sive ceremonial of their judicial 
procedure; the High Priest rose in 
dignity, daring to invoke, in sanction 
of deicide, the Holy Name of God! 

They blackmailed Pilate, the 
Roman Governor, into lending them 
the aid of the garrison of the Empire: 
they sought the support of Caesar’s 
strength against God’s Might! 

So they took their Messias into 
captivity. They dragged and pushed 
Him, like a helpless animal. They 
abused and insulted Him, and per- 
mitted Him to be struck in the face. 
They saw Him scourged and mocked 
and spat upon. They saw Him laden 
with the Cross, and hustled to the 
Place of Skulls: to Calvary. They saw 
Him crucified! They saw those feet, 
which had journeyed about their 
land so unwearyingly, while He went 
about doing good, now hammered 
with nails into the rough wood. They 
saw those hands, which had been 
stretched out so often in blessing, 
which had been extended in a ges- 
ture of command to the very ele- 
ments of Heaven, which had been 
lifted over the very bodies of the 
dead to make them rise again: they 
saw those hands, all bloody, impaled 
against the Cross! 


HE enemies of Jesus stood be- 
gen the Cross in the enjoyment 
of their seeming triumph. Had He 
dared to oppose them? Now He 
could see what their power was! Had 
He worked miracles of life and heal- 
ing? Here was His chance to work 
a miracle! “He saved others,” they 
scoffed; “now let Him save Himself!” 
Had He dared to claim the Eternal 
God as His Father? Let Him now 
call on God, and let Him discover 
whether His Father would recognize 
Him in the state to which they had 
reduced Him! 

Thus did Our Saviour permit 
these men their little hour of tri- 
umph; thus did He permit the Spirit 
of Evil, and all the malicious forces 
gathered that day in the city of 
Jerusalem, to do their worst against 
Him. He suffered all this to save us, 
and to instruct us, and to merit for 
us life and glory. He suffered so that 
the Power of God might be made 





THE ‘*f SIGN 
all the more manifest and glorious 
in its triumph over these puny forces 
of hatred. 

What though His blessed soul was 
indeed saturated at that hour with 
shame and pain? He had chosen to 
drink that chalice of His own free 
Will, in obedience to the Will of 
His Father. What though His hands 
and feet were fastened, so that He 
was bereft of the power to move 
them? Shortly He would exert the 
energy of His divine immortal Life; 
He would rise in glory from the 
tomb, passing through the impervi- 
ous rock and through every manner 
of obstacle, vindicating that Divine 
Power which now He was permitting 
to be concealed in weakness. 

But now, as He had told His ene. 
mies when they came to arrest Him 
in the Garden, was their “hour, and 
the power of darkness.” He went 
down into the Valley of Death for us, 
experiencing all the anguish which 
David had foretold: 

“O God, my God, look upon 
me: why hast thou forsaken me? 
... 1am a worm, and no man; 
the reproach of men, and the 
outcast of the people. 

All they that saw me have 
laughed me to scorn: they have 
spoken with the lips, and wagged 
the head. 

He hoped in the Lord, let him 
deliver him; let him save him, 
seeing he delighteth in him... 

They have opened _ their 
mouths against me, as a lion 
ravening and roaring. 

I am poured out like water, 
and all my bones are scattered. 

They have dug my hands and 
my feet; they have numbered all 
my bones. 

... They parted my garments 
among them; and upon my ves- 
ture they cast lots .. .” 

But the Psalm proceeds to those 
other words which were receiving 
their full meaning at this very mo 
ment: “The kingdom is the Lord's, 
and He shall have dominion over 
the nations.” 

It was at that moment, and by that 
action, that the Power of God was 
being exerted. It was for this that 
He had come down from Heaven. 
This was the fulfillment of all His 
preaching. Now was the consumma- 
tion of that Redemption for which 
the saints and prophets had prayed 
and longed. This was the work of 
Salvation for which Elizabeth had 
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congratulated Our Lady, even more 
than for her Virginal Motherhood. 
And though Mary now stood in 
anguish beneath the Cross, her soul 
pierced with that sword of sorrow 
which Simeon had foreseen, surely 
she experienced an even greater joy 
beneath the pain, when she’ saw 
man’s salvation accomplished by her 
Son. 

In that hour of seeming failure 
Jesus vanquished the forces of dark- 
ness and of evil. Now they were ar- 
rayed against Him in all the strength 
that hatred gave them. They wrought 
upon His soul and body, causing 
Him to suffer the deepest mental 
anguish and the most intense physi- 
cal pain. They did their worst against 
Him, but still they failed. ‘They 
could not touch His divinity. It was 
only because He Himself willed it 
that they were able to hurt Him in 
His human nature. “He was offered 
because it was His own will.” (Isaias 
53: 7) He had said, “I lay down my 
life, that I may take it again. No 
man taketh it away from me, but I 
lay it down of myself, and I have 
power to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it up again.” (John 
10: 17-18) Thus Our Saviour in His 
Passion showed the utter futility of 
man’s efforts against God; His ene- 
mies had brought Him to crucifixion, 
but in so doing they were co-operat- 
ing, unwittingly and despite them- 
selves, to effect the fulfillment of 
His own design. 

Then it was that Jesus accom- 
plished that Act of Divine Power for 
which His Mother had praised God 
in her Magnificat: “He hath showed 
might in His arm: He hath scattered 
the proud in the conceit of their 
heart.” Shortly He was to rise in 
glory from the grave. Soon His ene- 
mies would gnash their teeth in the 
realization of their failure. The Holy 
Ghost was to descend upon the Apos- 
tles, confirming the establishment of 
that new perpetual Power which the 
death of Jesus inaugurated in the 
world: the Catholic Church. As St. 
Peter, the head of the infant Church, 
declared to the Jews of Jerusalem: 
“Therefore let all the house of Israel 
know most certainly that God hath 
made both Lord and Christ, this 
same Jesus whom you have cruci- 


fied.” 


Thus had the Power of, God been 
manifested in Christ’s Death and 
Resurrection. Priests and Pharisees, 
King, Governor, traitors, soldiers, mis- 


guided populace, all: had been in- 
volved in a futile attempt to destroy 
Him; but, “There is no wisdom, there 
is no prudence, there is no counsel 
against the Lord!” and the words of 
the Prophet David were now fulfilled: 


Why have the Gentiles raged, 
and the peoples devised vain 
things? 

The kings of the earth stood 
up, and the princes met together 
against the Lord, and against 
His Christ. 

He that dwelleth in Heaven 
shall laugh at them; and the 
Lord shall deride them. (Ps. 2) 


op has continued to exercise His 

power of grace through the Cross 
and Passion of Jesus. It remains ef- 
fective forever. The lesson it teaches 
has been repeated over and over 
again in the history of the Church, 
and in the lives of Christians. 

The Apostles themselves were 
scourged by the Jewish leaders, but 
they rejoiced that they might suffer 
for the Name of Jesus. They carried 
the preaching of the Cross through- 
out the known world, and estab- 
lished the Church securely in the 
midst of its’ enemies. They were 
martyred; but the followers of the 
Crucified increased the more. The 
blood of martyrs, as the whole world 
knows, became the seed of Christi- 
anity. 

The Church encountered the 
power of the mighty Roman Empire 
which bent every energy to destroy 
it. Countless Christians died in the 
arena, or at the stake, or by the 
sword, but the Church was invinc- 
ible. The day was to come when the 
Empire itself would recognize that 
Jesus, once again, had won the vic- 
tory. The Cross, once the emblem of 
shame, became the symbol of loftiest 
majesty; it was to surmount, in time, 
the crowns of kings and the orbs of 
power. 

Again and again the forces of 
evil were to rise against it, striving 
anew to effect that victory which 
they had thought to accomplish on 
Calvary. As the meaning and spirit 
of Christianity became obscured by 
sin and passion, disloyal children of 
the Church itself were to rise up 
against it, attempting to pervert its 
teaching or to bring it under the con- 
trol of earthly power. Kings and 
their ministers were to renew the 
ages of persecution. Heretics were to 
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inveigh against it. Atheistic teachers 
were to strive to remove it from the 
hearts of men. Over and over again 
the Church was to experience the 
scourging and the crucifixion of her 
Founder; but she lives by His own 
divine immortality. 

Even in our own day the conflict 
is renewed. “Christianity? A_ tale 
that is finished,” says the Fuehrer. 
So thought Diocletian, Nero, Cai- 
phas. “Why don’t you ask God to 
work a miracle?” sneered the agents 
of the Gestapo, as they drove inno- 
cent nuns from their convent. The 
same taunts were heard on Calvary. 
“The Pope? What can he do? just 
pray, pray, pray!” they said of 
Pius XI when he protested against 
anti-clericals in Italy; and we hear 
such things in our own land, too. 
But God’s power is still most mani- 
fested through the Cross: it is most 
effective when He seems to hold 
back; when He submits, once more, 
to crucifixion. 

The paradoxical way of the Cross, 
God's victory in defeat, is our great- 
est object lesson in His way of acting. 
It shows us how we must trust Him, 
though everything seems to go 
against us. It proves that only in 
fidelity can we find happiness, even 
though it means the loss of all that 
is naturally dear to us. It teaches us 
how to estimate the powers and 
forces of this world when they are 
wicked and godless. If we permit 
ourselves to be impressed with their 
prestige, and their boastings, and 
the good things they offer us, we shall 
only find ourselves involved in their 
inevitable failure. For everyone must 
fail who resists God. 

The Cross of Jesus is our shield, 
our sword, our pledge of victory. 
With it we need fear no power of 
earth or hell. It has a force which can 
shatter and annihilate all opposing 
powers. We cling to the Cross in 
Faith, that we may share in the 
invincibility of Jesus. We must con- 
form to it in Love, that we may per- 
ceive and share the holy joy which 
is hidden beneath its pain. When it 
comes into our lives in whatsoever 
form, let us be proud to suffer with 
Jesus, confident in the strength and 
support that He alone can give us: 

“For the word of the Cross to 

them indeed that perish is 
foolishness; 

But to them that are saved, that 

is, to us, it is the power of 
God.” (Cor. 1: 1-18) 












































the Nazi Worship of Self 


Ix \ RECENT number of THE 
SicN, the point was made that, 
though it is idle to hope to restore 
or maintain peace without facing 
the need of international economic 
readjustments, the present world 
situation was due even more to a 
fundamental change in Western 
thought. A shift took place about 150 
years ago, from the traditional faith 
in God the Creator to the pan- 
theistic conception of an Absolute 
eradually realizing itself in men and 
institutions, till the disciples of 
Fichte and Hegel became convinced 
that the German race represented 
the highest evolution of that Abso- 
lute 

That perhaps the most influential 
advocate of this Nordic racial mys- 
ticism was an Englishman, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, was taken as 
an indication that, on the contrary, 
the ideas we entertain are really 
what count as opposed to our racial 
oI igin. 

Chamberlain was shown, through 
the letters they exchanged, to have 
inspired William II and to have en- 
couraged Hitler. But was his work 
taken up after his death? The 
answer is that it was, in a most 
amazing way. Chamberlain found a 
disciple in Alfred Rosenberg. To 
Chamberlain’s Foundation of the 
Nineteenth Century (1899) Rosen- 
berg added in 1930 The Myth of the 
Twentieth Century. 

Even more than Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf, Rosenberg’s book is the gos- 
pel of Nazism. It should be trans- 
lated into English and read by every- 
one who wants to learn the ultimate 
program of Nazism. The following 
analysis may at least give an idea of 
its content, and hence of how funda- 
is the crisis which we are 
facing. For Rosenberg, who was born 
in 1893, has been the intimate asso- 
ciate of Hitler since 1919 and is now 
in charge of German education. His 
doctrines are taught in the schools 
and in the Hitler youth movement. 
Even in the universities no professor 
is appointed without his consent. 

Significantly, we at once discover 


mental 


that Rosenberg follows upon Cham- 
berlain. He read him when he was 
only fifteen. From him and from the 
general current of German philoso- 
phy, he got the theory of the unique- 
ness of the German race. It is the 
race which incarnates whatever 
divine there is. 

According to him, there was a 
Nordic center of prehistoric civili- 
zation. From the North there spread 
over the whole world in several 
waves a blond race with blue eyes. It 
determined the spiritual face of the 
world even in the countries where it 
has disappeared. This permits Rosen- 
berg to call Nordic all the higher 
teachers: Atman and Zarathustra in 
Asia, Homer and the aristocratic 
Plato in Greece, Cato in Rome, 
Christ in Palestine. But against all 
these, other forces arose: the use of 
magic in India, the practice of sacri- 
fices, the attitude of begging from 
the gods; in Rome, the-admissicn of 
all peoples to citizenship, democratic 
corruption, the substitution of Christ 
the Crucified for Christ the de- 
nouncer of ecclesiasticism; in Europe 
generally, the triumph of Roman 
Catholicism, the ever-present para- 
sitic Jews, the bourgeois French revo- 
lution, and the capitalistic democ- 
racies of the nineteenth century. 

Through it all, however, Rosen- 
berg tells his disciples, the Nordic 
spirit fitfully survived. This spirit 
consists of a vital urge of the Nordic 
race to heroism and honor. The 
Catholic Church taught love and 
pity, universal fraternity. The Ma- 
sonic humanitarian French revolu- 
tion secularized these weakening 
principles. Marxism gave them an- 
other form. According to Rosenberg, 
they spell decadence. The virile Nor- 
dic sense of honor is alone construc- 
tive. It protested in Luther, in Master 
Eckhart, the German medieval mys- 
tic, in Kant, in Frederic II, in Bis- 
marck, in Moltke, in Nietzsche. It 
was humbled in 1918. Jews, Catho- 
lics, humanitarians, were  trium- 
phant, ready to come to terms with 
international capitalism. 

Then the virile Nordic spirit 
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By 
LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 


The apostasy of the West has 
reached its fruition in Germany, 
Nazism is a pagan belief in the 
uniqueness and divinity of the Ger- 
man race. The swastika, symbol of 
the Nordic sun gods, is replacing 
the Cross of Christ. Crucifixes are 
being replaced by statues of a. sol- 
dier in a steel helmet. Around such 
statues, rather than in churches or 
before crucifixes, the people are 
told to gather together for worship. 


Illustrated by JOHN JEWELL 





flared up again. It is now incarnated 
in Hitler. The swastika, symbol of 
the Nordic sun gods, gods of fecund- 
ating life, readers of Rosenberg are 
assured, will replace the cross of 
Christ which is but the Roman gib- 
bet of defeat, or of sacrifice and 
magic, of humility, and therefore of 
weakness before an angry God. The 
swastika stands for the needed myth 
of the nineteenth century. This Ger- 
man myth or mystique will fight the 
alliance of Romanism and Jewry, 
and construct a dominant state. 


Thus it will restore order, and put ” 
. . t 
back the emancipated woman in her 


place as guardian of life and racial 
purity. No marriage with men of 
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other races, but procreation with 
those of her own. The sense of 
racial honor will not tolerate any 
other sentiment, neither Christian 
love, Freemason humanitarianism, 
nor the Catholic philosophy of life. 
As for liberty, racial honor fixes its 
limits. To be free a people must have 
land, plenty of elbow room. National 
Socialism will guarantee to the indi- 
vidual the product of his labor so 
long as he is at one with the racial 
honor. This honor alone is to be 
the Nazi rule of life. It is the only 
bill of rights. Right is whatever 
serves German honor. Any German 
in Germany acting against it will be 
imprisoned or be put to death; if 
abroad, he will lose his civil rights 
and property. To preserve racial 
purity sterilization will be resorted 
to. The Encyclical of Pius XI on 
Christian Marriage will be ardently 
rejected. 

As to religion, there must be a 
German national church which will 
preach only the sense of racial honor 
and the pride of interior freedom of 
the noble soul. The Old Testament 


must go and superstitious passages in 
the New be suppressed. Nordic 
legends will replace them. Odin is 
still living in Germany; he stands 
for honor and heroism, artistic crea- 
tion ‘and protection of the right. 
Ever unsatisfied in his search, eternal 
traveler over the universe, he sym- 
bolizes the Nordic soul perpetually 
questing and becoming and which 
cannot be satisfied with the Jewish 
Jehovah or His representative. Nazis 
are told that Jesus must be pictured 
as the leader who drove the changers 
from the temple, and not as the lamb 
offered as a sacrifice and crucified. 
He should be honored as a man con- 
scious of his nobility of soul and 

































strong personality. The universalism 
of Paul must be rejected. The love 
of neighbor must be subordinated to 
the idea of racial honor. 

The new national German church 
must labor only to make the nation 


stronger. The religious oaths of 
Bishops and others must be forbid- 
den, and all ecclesiastics must take 
an oath to defend the honor of the 
nation. The myth of the Roman 
representative of God and of the 
sacred scriptures of Protestantism 
must be displaced. In churches and 
on the roads, the crucifix, emblem of 
weakness and suffering, which Rome 
made a means of softening and of 
dominating the faithful, must be re- 
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placed by other symbols, notably the 
statues of a soldier with a. steel 
helmet. Around him on Sundays, 
the German people are told to 
gather, and not around crucifixes or 
statues of the Virgin. Freedom of 
education must be suppressed in 
favor of an education which will 
develop the sense of racial honor 
through the study of its great repre- 
sentatives. It is not Christianity 
which brought us civilization, but 
the German spirit which gave it its 
durable values. 

Rosenberg also pontificates on in- 
ternational relations. The French 
political supremacy must be broken, 
he tells his followers. An intelligent 
France should separate itself from 
the Negroes of its colonies and from 
the Jews whom she treats as equals. 
There must be no French-Jewish 
Europe, but a German Central 
Europe, the guardian of the South 
and Southeast. The Scandinavian 
states and Finland will constitute a 
second group to defend the North- 
east against Russia. Great Britain 
can be the protectress of the West 
and countries beyond the seas wher- 
ever the interests of Nordic men de- 
mand. There is hope for England, as 
it has German blood and it was long 
governed aristocratically. It is only 
recently, with industrialism and the 
domination of capitalism, that the 
French and Jewish disease has spread 
in England. 

Italy, long the victim of this same 
French-Jewish spirit, is now reacting. 
Corsica, Tunisia, Tripoli should be- 
long to her. Asia is awakening. Japan 
is opposed by the high Jewish 
finance allied with English politi- 
cal leaders. Asia must be left to the 
Asiatics. As for the United States, 
the first country in which the “Ma- 
sonic” rights of man became a reality, 
they must send the Negroes back to 
Africa, abandon their Asiatic pos- 
sessions to Japan, and get rid of the 
Jews. White people everywhere are 
told by the Nazi philosopher to purge 
themselves of foreign racial ele- 
ments—yellow, black, and Jewish. 
Thus only, he says, can they become 
racial states. It will not be through 
disarmament that we shall secure 
peace, but by completely annihilat- 
ing infamous democracy, which 
means states that do not recognize 
race purity and which admit inter- 
national finance. 

There are now quite a few books 
in which all this may be checked up 
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besides Rosenberg’s own book and 
the synopses available in French, such 
as P. Grosclaude’s (Sorlot, Paris, 
1938), notably Nathaniel Micklem’s 
National Socialism and Christianity, 
National Socialism and the Catholic 
Church, Arthur Frey’s Cross and 
Swastika, with an introduction by 
Karl Barth, Michael Power’s Reli- 
gion in the Reich, The Nazi Perse- 
cution of Christianity. 

But is not this whole trend of 
German thought wholly consistent 
in its ruthless logic? William II still 
spoke of God in the sense of Gott 
mit uns; but for Rosenberg, as Mick- 
lem explains, God is wholly imma- 
nent. The Nordic soul proclaims in 
autonomy, in freedom, and in honor 
its equality with God. The human 
soul is not merely similar to God 
but equal to God. Soul is race seen 
from within; and, vice versa, race is 
the outward side of the soul. So, the 
concept God, in particular, has only 
a basis in reality insofar as the eter- 
nal race-soul is meant. 

Here we have the absolute proof 
that the filiation from Hegel to 
Rosenberg is complete. It should be 
noted too that Rosenberg, like other 
Hegelians and Modernists, would 
continue to speak of Christ, and even 
proclaim himself a Christian. This 
means of course Christianity inter- 
preted, not in the light of the Bible 
and the Christian creeds, but in the 
light of the racial soul. This, adds 
Micklem, who is Principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, is simply an 
extreme form of Modernism. 

Precisely! The Nazi Myth of the 
Twentieth Century is the culmina- 
tion of Modernism which itself stems 
from Hegelian monism. Hence the 
new situation in European history. 
We are facing for the first time the 
full consequences of the gradual dev- 
olution in Western thought from 
faith in God to an exclusive faith in 
man, the gradual apostasy of the 
West. To remain objective we must 
note that not only the Germans but 
all Western nations, including our 
own, have joined in that apostasy. 

In England, Micklem tells us, 
Christianity was confronted by in- 
difference. Hegelianism and natural- 
ism have also greatly weakened its 
Protestantism. In France, the anti- 
Christian Freemasonic propaganda 
and the atheistic, naturalistic philo- 
sophical schools, utilizing their great 
weapon, the secularizing of educa- 
tion, did much to dechristianize the 


nation, althougin since about 1900 
there had been a powerful Catholic 
reaction at least among the intellec- 
tuals. In the United States, statistics 
show that nearly one half of our 
people are Churchless, and that near- 
ly half of our educational leaders no 
longer believe in God. It has even 
been said that, outside those under 
Catholic auspices, there is scarcely 
a law school in the country that now 
teaches the doctrine of natural rights. 
In short, the whole West, in many 
quarters, has been loud in its repudi- 
ation of Christianity, of Christ the 
preacher of humility before God, 
and even of God the Creator, the 
only safeguard of the inalienable 
rights of man. 

Thus the consequence of the apos- 
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reorganize the Western nations by 
cleansing them of all these contami. 
nations of blood and doctrine. 

But with us, the effects of the a 
tasy from the universal faith in the 
God of Christianity have been no less 
deleterious. It is even possible that 
many would be ready to subscribe 
to some of the doctrines of Nazism, 
But it is certain that insofar as we 
are no longer Christians, or at least 
Deists, our faith in democracy, uni- 
versal fraternity, and the rights of 
man, no longer rests on sound foun. 
dations. 

When Islam invaded Europe, it 
found itself facing a Christian 
Europe. As Nazism now threatens 
the Occident, it finds peoples uncer- 
tain as to their religion, and waver- 


CUUNSEL FRUM CANA 


By CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


Not chiefly for the first rank at the feast 
Were the beginnings of His works revealed, 
But for the servitors—the low, the least; 
Rather for these that Might was shown and sealed. 


Amazed, the steward marveled at new wine 
Drawn dregless out of none, a ruddy dew. 
The water-jars had answered to a sign 
At Mary’s word—and oh, the waiters knew! 


tasy of the West was twofold. In 
Germany, it found its full logical 
fruition. It became a powerful mys- 
tique, a religion, the religion of the 
individual who belongs to the 
unique Nordic race, who is at one 
with it, and as such is heroic and has 
a sense of honor, a will to power im- 
pelling him to conquest. As such he 
has only rights, hence he must keep 
his race pure from the contamina- 
tion of other races and from Asiatic 
thought which bred ideas of weak- 
ness, of humility, of necessary prop1- 
tiations to a God. The Christianity 
of St. Paul, Catholic universalism, 
the Protestant faith in the Bible, 
even the French Revolution’s rights 
of man must be rejected. Contami- 
nating races must be segregated, dis- 
eased individuals sterilized. The 
proud and pure Nordic spirit must 


ing even in their philosophical 
creeds. Insofar then as we have lost 
our religion, our consequent skep- 
ticism and our pragmatism leave us 
too insecure in our convictions to 
oppose to the Nazi attempted en- 
slaving of the West a vigorous doc- 
trine of world liberation and recon- 
struction. Since Nazism so evidently 
developed out of anti-Christian phi- 
losophies, it should be clear that it 
will be of little avail to put our trust 
exclusively in the sword to bring 
about its recession. What we need 
even more is to unite in an effort to 
reintegrate into our national educa 
tional system the faith which was the 
animating principle of Western and 
American civilization. For civilize 
tions and nations, like individuals, 
must die, once they have lost their 
souls. 
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Fiction For Money 


GREAT AUTHORS write from an inner compul- 
sion, but the merely talented usually write because it 
isa way to make a living. When this type turns propa- 
gandist it is sometimes because the idea used will sell 
the story and not for its own sake. Often such writers 
follow the trend of the times in their plots, as is evident 
in the wearying iteration of divorce stories now cur- 
rent. Straight honest books we still have in plenty by 
writers who follow the Ten Commandments as Chris- 
tians should and still make money in plenty. But let me 
give you briefly the plot of one woman writer, whose 


story is important because it is serialized in a big 


women’s magazine and because it has recently won ten 
thousand dollars in a competition engineered by a big 
publishing house. The title itself—-Marriage Is a Private 
Affair—is dangerous in its connotations. 

The story is about a wife with two young children, 
who left the path of rectitude and then was sorry and 
came back to her husband. Later, when she was to have 
another child, her obstetrician told her she had a spot 
on one lung and would be likely to lose her life if this 
child was ever born. He suggested briskly and brightly 
that the child be not born at all. But the wife decided 
she had ruined her husband's life by her earlier actions 
and she ought to die. She refused the doctor’s kind 
offer and he, evidently a nice ethical person all the way 
round, waited a week and then told her husband the 
whole thing. The latter learned from his wife her real 
reason and said of course she must live, and the story 
ends with the two all set for a visit to the doctor who 
will clear up the whole affair. And that is the story that 
won $10,000! It is interesting to realize that some years 
ago this plot would have had the wife taking the chance 
and finding out that, after the baby was born, she 
would have lived anyway. But not nowadays. 

However, I don’t believe it is true anyway—the theory 
that a-woman with a tubercular condition which is cur- 
able will die if she has a child. Second, I can’t imagine 
an obstetrician taking such a thing on himself. Third, 
it seems incredible that she gives no thought to her two 
other children. Fourth, I think it a pretty rotten plot 
any way you look at it. But it does show a most un- 
happy trend in life as well as in fiction, since fiction of 
this money-making sort is based on trends of life. 


Hendrik Van Loon on Hitler 


HENDRIK VAN LOON, who is almost as omni- 
scient as H. G. Wells, wrote a long angry letter recently 
to the papers about Hitler. He used a quotation from 
Victor Hugo as text, paraphrasing it: when God is tired 
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of Hitler He will dispose of him. That is an interesting 
and rather comforting viewpoint, though I imagine a 
trained theologian would not find it exactly de rigeur. 
I am no trained theologian but it looks odd to me too. 

God’s patience must be longer than man’s, and that 
would perhaps carry out the Van Loon theory as to why 
Hitler is still alive. But if God is, according to Mr. Van 
Loon, going to get rid of Hitler, why is it not just as 
possible that He planted Hitler here to rid the world 
of some of its selfishness and greed by showing what the 
worst can be and as a warning to those who still con- 
sider themselves the best or at least the average good? 
Perhaps a more logical guess would be that the greed 
and selfishness of men, cumulative in every country, the 
desire for wealth, the passion for power, has produced 
and made possible a Hitler. And of course there is al- 
ways a chance—admitting free will—to turn away from 
greed and power. 

If God—as Mr. Van Loon piously hopes—destroys 
Hitler, will that give us a new, unselfish world? There 
must be death of course to win that—but the most im- 
portant death is the death within each man of the 
selfishness in him. 

Surely we ought to have a higher ideal of God too 
than a Being, like Mark Twain’s Mysterious Stranger, 
who snuffs out lives when they have gone a certain dis- 
tance in evil. Christianity lives by love and that is the 
only way it can live, and all Western civilization, as Mr. 
Van Loon being an historian, ought to know, has risen 
as far as it has on that premise and will fall as it loses 
that premise. Hate never built anything except more 
hate, and I'll stick by the idea of a divine love working 
in man that will save a world rather than a divine hate 
that will kill one man and so end the cruelty and self- 
ishness that are inherent in many besides Hitler. 


Repairing Broken Fingernails! 

AS A sort of footnote let me quote from an advertise- 
ment sent me recently, regarding some of the work a 
noted beauty expert provides in her salon. “If you 
break a nail, bring the broken section and Madame will 
patch it into place, or she can sometimes match a tip to 
your nail—a real fingernail, and we defy you to tell 
which nail is patched.” As one who breaks nails on 
typewriters or weeding or around the house generally, 
there is something to me really funny about taking a 
broken bit to town solemnly and getting it put back, 
or getting some stranger’s in place of it. We have cer- 
tainly come a far, far way from the pioneering mothers 
who built up the land, haven’t we? I am pretty sure 
that no one among my readers has ever taken the time 
to retrieve or have repaired a broken fingernail. 
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Cur of the depths of China has 
come a story, one pregnant with the 
heroism and tragedy of modern mis- 
sionary life in the Orient. It is the 
story of a young Sister: of Charity, | 
Sister Catherine Whittaker, whose 


life of barely twenty-nine years 
reached its earthly termination with 
shocking suddenness on the morning 
of July 8, after a missionary career 
that spanned a brief two years. Yet 
those two short years enveloped a 
fullness which was rare even in a life 
so full and varied as that of a foreign 
mission Sister. 

It was in the summer of 1939 that 
she set out for the missions. The ex- 
igencies of the war in China and the 
problem of refugee welfare in the 
Vicariate of Yiianling made it im- 
perative to muster a more numerous 
medical personnel. So this young 
graduate of St. Joseph’s Hospital of 
Paterson, N. J. was sent to join the 
staff of the Catholic Mission Hos- 
pital in Yiianling. Not long after 
her arrival in China she was placed 
in circumstances that might well 
have daunted the skill and courage 
of a veteran of the missions. Sister 
Finan, the Superioress of the Sisters 





— A True Uaughter 


of St. Vincent de Paul 


of Charity in China, re- 
turned to America for a 
much-needed rest after 
her many long and ar- 
duous years in the field. 
The care of the hospital 
then fell to the charge 
of Sister Catherine. 

Nothing daunted, she 
stepped into the breach. 
There was the severe 
handicap of the Chinese 
language. There were 
the added impediments 
of inexperience in Chi- 
nese ways and customs, 
the inconveniences of 
imperfect medical equip- 
ment in the far interior, 
and the hazards of quick 
and ready methods when 
time would not allow the full use of 
accepted medical procedure. But she 
had youth and energy and the will 
to win. And win she did in the face 
of such odds. 

Blow after blow stunned the Sis- 
ters of Charity during their Su- 
perior’s sojourn in America. The 
dreaded typhus had broken out. This 
insidious and horrible disease, the 
common unbidden guest of war and 
calamity, wreaked havoc among the 
sick and wounded soldiers of Yiian- 
ling. An old China hand, Sister 
Electa, well weathered from a series 


. of catastrophes during her two dec- 


ades in China, spent herself in min- 
istering to the needs of the stricken 
troops. Then one day, with the cas- 
ualness of a Damien announcing 
himself to be a leper, she remarked, 
“Well, I have the disease that the 
soldiers have.” 

And she had. Sister Catherine 
and Sister Beata worked unceasingly 
to save her. But all to no avail. This 
grand veteran of the missions gladly 
and joyfully made the supreme sacri- 
fice. She gave her life for God and 
for China. 

Sister Catherine and Sister Beata 
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By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


took up where Sister Electa left off, 
Then, to the horror of all, these two 
courageous Sisters were laid low. The 
strength of youth, however, and the 
merciful Providence of God pre. 
vailed and the dread typhus was 
unable to claim them. 

Hard on this double blow came 
the destruction of their home and 
effects. Incendiary bombs from Jap- 
anese planes wiped out everything 
in the space of a few minutes. Their 
convent, their chapel, their dispen- 
sary, their orphanage, their school— 
all that the labor of years had ef- 
fected, came to naught in the sud- 
den, devastating onslaught of in- 
human attack from the skies. One 
Sister lay buried on the hill, two 
others were scarcely out of sick beds, 
and all the Sisters had to find tem- 
porary lodgings somewhere in a war- 
scarred city, without even those few 
personal and cherished belongings 
which even mission Sisters find joy 
in possessing. 

Such blows were enough to dis 
courage even the most courageous, 
to dishearten even the stout-hearted. 
Yet such calamities dimmed not the 
slightest their heroic devotion to 
duty, nor lessened one iota the ex- 
haustive efforts of their constant la- 
bors. Their home might be gone, 
their hearts still eaten away with 
sorrow over the loss of the good Sis- 
ter Electa, but the work of succor 
and mercy must go on. Weak and 
ailing from her recent illness, Sister 
Catherine took her post again at the 
hospital. Hour after hour found her 
hard at work among her patients. 
And those who worked with her 
thrilled to the peculiar characteris- 
tic which became so marked during 
the last weeks of her life. It was a 
supreme serenity of spirit, almost as 
though she had caught a glimpse of 
Heaven and knew she was soon to 
enter therein. 

At this time, Sister Finan’ was 
speeding back across the Pacific, 
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anxious to comfort her children in 
their sorrows. The news of her com- 
ing was to Sister Catherine like “cool 
yater to a thirsty soul.” Bravely she 
had managed the affairs of the hos- 
ital, but there was evident relief 
in the knowledge that soon Sister 
finan would once more be at the 
helm. It was the sigh of youth that, 
having manfully filled the breach, 
welcomed the sure hand of age and 
experience soon to lessen the bur- 
dens and worries of so great a task. 
As the day of her Superior’s arrival 
approached, Sister Catherine’s joy 
reached supreme heights. As one ob- 
server put it, “she was literally 
tickled to pieces.” But when Sister 
finan saw her, the Superior was 
filled with misgivings. “I felt a knife 
go through my heart when I saw 
her,” said Sister Finan; “I knew she 
wasn’t well.” 

So many matters were to occupy 
sister Finan’s attention, however, 
that Sister Catherine had to continue 
to carry the burden of the hospital. 
Day after day she labored with her 
beloved patients, mostly stricken 
soldiers gravely sick with typhus, 
typhoid, and dysentery. Her heart 
bled for these poor lads, racked with 
pain and wasting away. On them 
she lavished her strength and her 
attention. How striking the combi- 
nation. Their lives had been pledged 
toa heroic patriotism, the salvation 
of their country: her life had been 
consecrated to a heroic charity, the 
succor of their bodies and the salva- 
tion of their souls. And on her mis- 
sion of charity she brought to them 
her serenest spirit, her sweetest smile, 
her Christlike charity. 

One day she met Father Linus 
in.the hospital. To him she said, 
“Father, everything seems to be go- 
ing backwards for me today.” 

In his usual jovial way, the good 
Father remarked, “Well, Sister, you 
want to get to Heaven, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Father,” she answered, “‘Sis- 
ter Electa got to Heaven working 
for these poor fellows and I hope I 
will too.” Little did she realize then 
how soon that would be. The Angel 
of Death was already setting out to 
bring her home. Two days later she 
was dead. 

The seventh of July marked the 
fourth anniversary of the Sino-Jap- 
anese war. Heavy bombings were 
anticipated because of the occasion. 
And that morning Sister Finan’s 
Vigilant eye noticed that Sister Cath- 





erine was quite unwell. The air alarm 
was not long in sounding and, as 
usual, the Sisters quitted the city, 
finding safety across the river. 

An “all clear” interval brought 
them back in the early afternoon. 
But it brought Sister Catherine back 
to a sick bed. Doctor Tassis was called 
and prescribed. All went well until 
the evening when the alarms clam- 
ored again, announcing a dreaded 
moonlight raid. In fact the “urgent 
alarm” sounded hurriedly, compel- 
ling all to hasten to safety. Sister 
Catherine was well enough to make 
her way to the sampan and cross the 
river with the other Sisters. 

Then toward midnight she became 
seriously ill. Sister Finan was alarmed 
and took the stricken Sister into her 
arms that she might rest in greater 
comfort. Before long the little hero- 
ine began to gasp and soon lost con- 
sciousness. Sisters Finan, Sebastian, 
and Beata, all skilled nurses, worked 
with all their art and skill to revive 
her. But the fever kept mounting. 


‘There on a lonely shore, seeking 


safety from the modern scourge ol 
the heavens, these Sisters of Charity 
lavished their devoted attention on 
the youngest of their band who was 
dying, dying a martyr to charity. 
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Back into the face of danger came 
the sampan. Sister Catherine was 
carried to the temporary convent. 
Father Michael hastily arrived and 
administered the Last Rites. Doctor 
Tassis lent his aid to the Sisters in a 
desperate effort to reduce the fever 
and if possible save the life of so 
valuable a missionary. But the Angel 
of Death had not come in vain. The 
prayers for the dying spoke their 
comforting words. The Vicar Apos- 
tolic, Bishop Cuthbert, sadly gave 
the last blessing. Then the silence 
of a martyr’s deathbed was broken 
when a siren calling the “all clear” 
rent the night air. The dangers of 
air raids had been forgotten in the 
greater tragedy of the moment. But 
the siren too was a cry of mourning, 
telling the city of Yiianling that its 
angel of mercy was going home to 
God. As its last notes died away 
among the hills and valleys, Sister 
Catherine died. 

Sister Catherine’s earthly remains 
lie in the keeping of the people she 
loved so well and for whom she died; 
her great soul rests in peace with 
God and the Saints; her memory is 
enshrined in the hearts of all who 
knew and loved her. May her life and 
example inspire others! 





Sr. Catherine watches at the bedside 


last convert, a young soldier boy 


of her 















Three charming refugee lassies 


Orn THE night of the Sunday 
within the Octave of the Feast of 


Sacred Heart, nigh to a hun- 
Chinese Christians were con- 
firmed at Yiianling. It was like that 
first Pentecostal gathering As it was 
fear that assembled together the 
Apostles and Disciples secretly, be- 
hind barred doors, so too fear 
brought these Chinese together at 
night—fear of a daylight air-raid that 
would bring disaster and sudden 
death to any large gathering of 


the 
dred 


people. 

hese Chinese Christians for the 
most part lived out in the country, 
in the several out-stations attached 
to the Mission of Yiianling—too far 
for them to come in the safe early 
hours of the morning. So it had been 
decided to hold this confirmation at 
night 

Just before the ceremony was to 
begin, all the electric lights in the 
church went dead. Candles were lit 
throughout the. church. Someone 
murmured something about the devil 
getting his hand in at the last mo- 
ment. But I do not think so. The 
harsh glare of electric light was 
something we could very well do 
without. The more gentle flame of 
candles, with their play of lights and 
shadows, was a softer and more fit- 
ting setting for this scene. 

Here was a cross-section of Chinese 
life, ranging in age from eight to 
eighty—men, women, and children. 
Most of these people were refugees 
of all classes from the war-ridden 
sections of China, whom the for- 


Yuanling 


Confirmation 


By 
KIERAN RICHARDSON, 
CP. 


tunes of war had reduced to the 
common level of poverty. Here the 
playful flicker of a candle would 
throw into full relief the sweet face 
of a child—this little recruit for the 
Army of Christ—now gloriously wag- 
ing his battle against the flesh in 
order to keep awake at this late hour 
of the night so long past his bed-time. 

Now it would catch a Chinese 
soldier with his stiff military bearing 
—on parade before his new Com- 
mander. Or it would be the old man 
of eighty with the tired and spent 
body, but his eyes telling of the 
faith that made him as the little 
child kneeling by his side There a 
young mother and her little girl, 
both serene and peaceful, would be 
rapt in soft radiance—the child tak- 
ing its cue in piety from the mother. 
Or an old mother, her face seamed 
with time and the sufferings of a 
hard life. . . . It was beautiful! But 
alas! My reverie was broken. The 
lights came on again. 

Since their baptism at Easter, these 
new Christians had been daily study- 
ing doctrine, preparing for the re- 
ception of the Sacrament of Confir- 
mation.. And they were well in- 
structed. So well instructed were they 
that one bright youngster was a little 
hurt when he heard he would have 
to take another examination in doc- 
trine. He was grieved at the implied 
doubt of his knowledge suggested by 
an examination. Really it was en- 
couraging and moving to see these 
earnest neophytes applying then 
selves. 

The old man, with eyesight so 
poor he could hardly see, holding 
the catechism almost resting on his 
nose! Youth and old age learning 
their lessons together—the boy read- 
ing the catechism to the ancient who 
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Romeo and Juliet—Yiianling fashion 


could not read! These were touching 
spectacles! Even amid the commo- 
tion and distractions of daily air- 
alarms, silence and recollection had 
been observed as far as possible dur- 
ing the retreat of preparation for 
the reception of this sacrament. 
These simple, faithful people had 
done their part well. And now they 
were gathered together at night— 
waiting, praying for the coming of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The procession entered the church 
escorting His Excellency, Bishop 
O’Gara. “Veni Creator Spiritus,” in- 
toned the choir. “Come Holy Ghost 
... Best Gift of God above . . . Thou 
who art sevenfold in Thy grace... 
Teaching little ones to speak and 
understand ... Guide our minds... 
With Thy Strength confirm our mor- 
tal frame . . . True peace bring 
unto us.” 

From the sanctuary, facing those 
to be confirmed, in the robes of his 
Episcopal office, the Bishop with out- 
stretched hands prayed over them. 
It was a picture of the true shepherd 
at the head of his little flock—the 
one Our Lord Himself had sketched 
for us in contrast to the hireling, 
who at the first sign of danger aban- 
dons his flock and flees for his own 
safety. 

No hireling was he—this shepherd 
who had guided and guarded his 
flock through the long weary years 
of war, who had stayed in their 
midst and suffered as they suffered, 
who consoled them after the deva- 
stating havoc of innumerable air- 
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Jnids, who had tended their wounded 
nd buried their dead! In the pres- 
‘nt time of drought with the threat 
@f consequent famine, none had been 
sadder than he! And this morning, 
when in answer to importunate 
prayers and supplications, rain had 
len, none had been gladder than 
he! 
Come Holy Ghost . .. Best Gift of 
God above! “Send forth Thy Spirit 
of Wisdom and Knowledge,” prayed 
the Bishop. Wisdom and Knowledge 
that will give these Christians daily 
a deeper insight and appreciation 
of the truth and beauty of their new 
found faith! “Send forth Thy Spirit 
of Counsel and Fortitude’—that 
they may put aside forever the pagan 
superstitions in which they were 
reared; that ridicule, gain, the plead- 
ings of. loved ones may be powerless 
to draw them from the practice of 
the one true religion! 

“Fill them with the Spirit of Thy 
Fear”—that they may always be 
afraid of sin, as a loving child dreads 
what offends his father! 

One by one the confirmandi ap- 
proached and knelt at the feet of the 
Bishop. “I sign you with the Sign of 
the Cross and I confirm you with the 
chrism of salvation, in the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” New sol- 
diers were being enrolled in - the 
ranks of the Army of Christ! 

The long line of Apostles and 
Confessors, Virgins and Martyrs in 
heaven were given a new charge as 
each one confirmed chose a particu- 
lar patron. A new friendship was 
formed between the saints in heaven 
and their Chinese devotees. In her 
Autobiography, the Little Flower 
draws attention to this friendship 
that will exist also in heaven be- 
tween the patron saints and the pro- 
tected. 

She writes: “Friendship in heaven 
will be both sweet and full of sur- 
prises, of this I am certain. A shep- 
herd boy may be the familiar friend 
of an apostle or of a great doctor 
of the Church, and a little child may 
be in close intimacy with a patri- 
arch.” What a fascinating sight it 
will be then to see this newly con- 
firmed Peter—who thrice before had 
tefused the opportunity to enter the 
Church and for this reason had 
chosen the name of Peter—the friend 
in heaven of the Prince of the Apos- 
tles! Or the old Agnes Li talking 
with the little Saint Agnes! And the 


Just A MOMENT, PLEASE! 


Wrae do you think of our missionaries in 
China? Doesn't it make you feel fine to think 
that you are helping them? Here are some 
instances of where your money goes: 


* * * & 


$3.00 supports him for a month 


ORPHAN 


és, missionaries will care for just as many 
orphans as their means allow. In young 
minds and hearts our holy Faith takes deep 
root. 

: .2 2 st 


$4.00 supports her for a month 


> Fe 
REFUGEE 
The rice which the missionary gives to save 
refugees from starvation is seasoned with the 
friendly and enlightening words of Christ's 
Divine teaching. 

* * * & 


$10.00 supports him for a month 


SEMINARIAN 


The work of the foreign missionary is not 
completed until his flock is kept and guided 
by a native priesthood. This is the goal and 
crown of the missionary Bishop. 


May Goo Buess Au. Wao HELP Us! 
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little tot walking hand in hand with 
Magdalen! 

The ritual prescribes that after 
Confirmation, the newly confirmed 
recite together the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Our Father, and the Hail Mary 
as an expression of their faith. The 
church in Yiianling rang that night 
with the fervent prayers of the Chi- 
nese. It was a sure, piercing paean 
of faith, of thankfulness, and of vic- 
tory! 

“As giants exulting to run in the 
way,” the confirmed left the church 
glorying in the new strength of the 
sacrament. On the steps of the 
church, like children who carry a 
new gift under the light to examine 
it, these simple, childlike souls sum- 
moned forth the new grace they had 
received—to test it. They faced it— 
each one with his secret and inner- 
most fear—and like other Michael’s 
slew the dragon of their fears. 

A strange and wonderful litany 
passed from lip to lip as each one 
gave utterance to his victory. “Ngo 
pu p’a! I do not fear the coming 
of the airplanes . . . I do not fear 
danger and sudden death . . . I do 
not fear sickness, poverty, humilia- 
tion and suffering.” 

“I do not fear!” 

They need natural and supernatu- 
ral courage, these long-tried, humble 
people of China’s interior. They need 
patience and hope. When will this 
ordeal end? When can they look 
again without fear into the blue of 
the heavens? What further toll will 
fire or sickness or famine take of the 
families? Will their sons and hus- 
bands ever come back from the ranks 
of the fighting men to cultivate the 
good earth? 

“I do not fear!” 

Out of the chaos of flight from 
ruined homes, out of the shock of 
ghastly death and fearsome separa- 
tion, out of the black emptiness of 
despair have come faith and hope 
and peace. 

These Chinese have found the 
Faith, have followed the Light of 
the World, have received the Holy 
Ghost. They are human. They will 
suffer. They will have to battle. 
Their race is not yet run. But today 
they are renewed and uplifted. They 
are honest when they say in their 
happy hearts, “I do not fear.” 

Happy, too, is the missionary. The 
source of his own spiritual strength 
has been passed on. He knows that 
he need not fear. 








H EAVEN is nice! When I was in 

Novitiate I wanted to die... but 

so much work for me to do 

i hina ...so much work to dol” 

In this way did Sister Theresa Joseph 

Lung express herself upon her return 

the United States to her native 
city of Chihkiang. 

Sixteen years ago Theresa Lung 

had been recéived into the Catholic 


Church. After her conversion she was 
an invaluable aide to the Sisters of 
Saint Joseph in Chihkiang. Having 
daily before her the example of these 
women giving their lives entirely to 
God and His Church, Theresa re- 
solved to become a nun. Eight years 


ago she sailed for America where 


O 


she entered the Community of the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph at Baden, 
Pennsylvania, made her Novitiate, 
professed her temporary and _per- 
petual vows, and obtained a Bach- 
elor of Arts Degree at Mount Mercy 
College in Pittsburgh. Now she has 
returned to her native land to work 
among her own people. 

Since Sister .Theresa is the first 
Chinese Sister of the Community of 
Saint Joseph, and the first native girl 
of Chihkiang to become a nun, her 
homecoming was a gala day. For 
months previously, under the direc- 
tion of Father Leo, the Pastor, prep- 
arations had been under way for 
this event. 

Father Paul came on from Yiian- 
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lency, Bishop O'Gara. Sisters Chris- 
tina and Rosario made the tiring 
journey over the mountains from 
Kienyang. Everything was ready and 
Sister Theresa herself—together with 
Father Ronald and the two Sisters 


of Charity, Sisters Finan and Jane. 


Marie—was speeding on her way on 
the back of a truck. 

The first intimation we at the 
Mission had ‘of Sister’s arrival was 
Sister Catherine’s happy cry, singing 
through the compound, “Sister 
Theresa is over at the bus station!” 
Priests and Sisters, orphan girls and 
Christians—the word was carried 
quickly—all converged on the bus 
station. There was Sister Theresa, 
looking cool and smiling happily, 
in the midst of a group of her awe- 
struck people. They were amazed to 


ling as the Delegate of His Excel- 
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ye one of their own in the dress of 
a Sister. 

The welcome the foreign Sisters 
gave her was touching. They ran to 
her and each one embraced her with 

mtaneous and real affection. The 
Chinese looked on approvingly. Al- 
ready they were learning the first 
lesson that Sister Theresa is so anx- 
jous to teach them—that the Church 
is super-racial and supernational. It 
makes brothers and sisters of the 
children of all nations! 

“Oh, I’ve got so much to tell you! 
Wait till tonight! Lots of news!” Sis- 
ter breathlessly told the other nuns. 

The procession from the _ bus 
station to the Mission was like a 
triumphal march, as the Chinese fell 
into step along the way. Sister her- 
self was delightful! She had a word 
for everyone. Her face was wreathed 
in happiness and she was chortling 
with joy. My! how this one and that 
one had grown! And here was a 
relative! There a classmate—now a 
proud mother presenting her family! 
Little children timidly approached 
and fingered the habit. Now and 
again Sister’s face would cloud over 
and a sigh would escape her as she 
passed the ruins of familiar places 
and saw the destruction the bombs 
had wrought. 

Arriving at the Mission, amid a 
riot of firecrackers, the procession 
entered the Church. The priests and 
Sisters joyously sang a Te Deum. 
The Chinese looked on and proudly 
beamed upon their countrywoman. 
Even the Mission dog sensed some- 
thing special was on and frolicked 
up and down the middle aisle! 

The next day (Sunday, July 6) 
Father Paul sang a High Mass in 
thanksgiving for the great blessing 
conferred on the Church in Chih- 
kiang, and in the name of the priests, 
Sisters, and Christians welcomed 
Sister Theresa home again. The 
Church was packed and there were 


so many Communions! Especially — 


moving was the tribute of the sol- 
diers. The Catholic soldiers of 
Chihkiang who were back from the 
front, some wounded, some blind 
and many minus an arm or a leg 
received Holy Communion for their 
little sister—another warrior, who 
fights for her people with the arms 
of prayer and the deeds of charity! 

The following Tuesday was the 
day of the official and public wel- 
come. The Sisters’ compound was 











gaily decorated. There was a great 
flowered archway proclaiming a 
“happy welcome to Lung Hsiu Tao.” 
A stage had been set up for the pre- 
sentation of the play by the girls. 
There, under the picture of Sun Yat 
Sen surmounted by the country’s 
flag and that of the Kuomintang—The 
People’s National Party—the officials 
of the city formally welcomed Sister 
Theresa back to Chihkiang and told 
her how proud they were of her. A 
band played stirring martial music 
and firecrackers were set off in her 
honor. 

Sister Theresa—after a warm 
speech of welcome by her Superior, 
Sister Mary Mark—then took the 
stage and with admirable poise and 
eloquence recounted for her people 
the reasons that had prompted her 
to take the step she had. She told 
them of her sojourn in America, 
and the intense conviction she had 
brought back with her—that the 
Church is not national. It is not for- 
eign; it is universal. 

This is the message Sister is so 
anxious to get across to her people. 
She too at one time shared the same 
prejudices and was likewise ignorant 
of the nature and the mission of the 
Church. Now she is bubbling over 
with enthusiasm and formulating 
all manner of campaigns to bring the 





Sister Theresa Joseph Lung, B.A. 
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truth and God’s grace to her towns- 
people. 

Afterward the orphan girls put 
on their show and had the audience 
“rolling in the aisles.” Then there 
were refreshments—watermelon and 
lotus seeds, fruits and cakes, nameless 
Chinese delicacies, tea and cigarettes. 
The officials and guests of honor re- 
tired to the priests’ house where they 
were entertained by the Fathers. 
(I, alas! pulled boner after boner. 
I can’t get the hang of this Chinese 
etiquette!) Sister Theresa, like a 
charming hostess, passed from group 
to group, graciously thanking each 
one for his presence. It was a mem- 
orable occasion in Chihkiang! 

The Sisters of Saint Joseph now 
have a native Sister in their Commu- 
nity! For sixteen years they have 
been working zealously and tirelessly 
among the Chinese—indispensable 
allies to the priests in Chihkiang 
and the neighboring mission of 
Kienyang. The highest tribute that 
can be paid them is to point to Sister 
Theresa. Unless they had shown 
forth the attractiveness of Christ in 
their own lives, shedding the peace 
of God around them, and working 
among the sick and the poor with 
kindliness, gentleness, and love, they 
would never have attracted a pagan 
girl to give herself wholeheartedly 
and entirely to God. To these good 
Sisters then, let full measure of 
praise be given! 

And Sister Theresa herself? She is 
still the same sweet, simple, unas- 
suming person. There is no danger 
that she will tread the glory road. 
She would have shunned all this pub- 
licity and acclaim, and she consented 
to it “only for the glory of God and 
the good of the Church.” As Father 
Paul said in his sermon, her senti- 
ments can be summed up in the 
Magnificat of Our Lady. “Magnificat 
anima mea Dominum. . . . Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord. . . . He 
that is mighty hath done great things 
to me!” 

And you the readers of THE SIGN— 
friends of Sister Theresa since her 
sojourn among you-—she has not for- 
gotten you. She was heartbroken to 
leave America. You were all so very 
kind to her. Do not now forget her. 
Write to her, and especially pray for 
her; for though “Heaven is nice” 
and she would like to be there, she 
has “so much work to do in China!” 
You can help her to do it. 











Miss Oberon as the beautiful Lydia becomes acquainted with 
another suitor, Alan Marshall, as Joseph Cotten looks on 


stage and Screen = 


Sp )KESMEN for the motion picture industry have 
indignantly denied that the screen has been used to 
the American people to war. It is, of course, a 
question as to what constitutes incitement to any- 
but in the face of the stream of propaganda 
d out by Hollywood over a period of three years, 
dificult to accept the industry’s protests as any- 

I more than mere defense. 
lty or innocent, the present investigation by the 
sub-committee is an incongruous spectacle. If 
is to be a probe of warmongering in general, it 
id be broadened to include the press and the Con- 
is well as the screen and radio. Actually, of all 
arms of the propaganda octopus, the screen has 
| the weakest and most obvious. The hysterical ap- 
h to the Nazi question drove patrons out of the- 
but did not send them into the headquarters of 
ntionist committees. The solemnity of the 
larch of Time” pronouncements has brought forth 
more than half-stified yawns from audiences. 
Hollywood has tried to capitalize on popular antip- 
totalitarianism, but the “crusade” was short- 
when it was found to be unprofitable. Today, 
H ood is turning its attention to national defense 


brotherhood of the English-speaking peoples. 


topics are timely, and the moguls of the industry 
them the chance to recoup the losses they in- 
on the anti-Nazi cycle. They will take sides, 
ally. But is the movie industry to be denied the 

right to express itself, while our columnists and super- 
ted statesmen rant and rave, and our elected of- 
act and talk on the assumption that we are, or 

will be, in the war? 

disagree with the editorial policy of a local 
we discontinue our subscription; if we dislike 
terances of a Congressman, we vote for his op- 


A 
ponent and hope that he will live up to pre-election VIL! 
pledges. If we find ourselves in opposition to the stand § 2U8t 
taken in some motion picture (Chaplin’s, The Dictator § Cr@\ 
for example) the most effective criticism is to stay away Holl 
from it. Audiences did just that in the case of the Chap @ [act 
lin film, and the result was such that one producer in § ‘hey 
Hollywood will think twice before embarking on an- with 
other propaganda campaign. The Legion of Decency Ci 
also proved the effectiveness of the boycott method in has 
dealing with the motion picture industry. If we are J {0 


opposed to propaganda on the screen, and for two years § Har 
we have campaigned against it in this’column, then we law 
should not patronize those films containing the sort of J Phe 
propaganda to which we object. _ 


It is not practical, nor is it fair, to expect the motion all 


picture studios to walk a rigid chalk line in regard to 
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By JERRY COTTER 


propaganda, when every newspaper may serve as the 
unofficial outlet for any type of propaganda it desires 
to use. 


A friendly, unpretentious comedy of small town life, 
VILLAGE GREEN serves the twofold purpose of in- 
augurating a new drama season and bringing Frank 
Craven back to the theater from the unappreciative 
Hollywood front. Craven’s admirers will welcome the 
fact that he has a part ideally suited to his talents, but 
they will be less happy to learn that the play itself is 
without particular distinction. 

Craven is scen as Judge Peabody, a Democrat, who 
has tried for sixteen years to be elected to Congress 
from a predominantly Republican district in New 
Hampshire. When his daughter and prospective son-in- 
law become mired in a local scandal, the sage philoso- 
pher is able to twist events and situations in such a 
manner that the happy ending is waiting for almost 
all concerned. 
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John Hubbard and Fred Astaire with Rita Kayworth, Mr. 
Astaire’s new dancing partner, in “You'll Never Get Rich” 
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Though cut from the same general pattern as Our 
Town, the present excursion into village life and ec- 
centricities contents itself with running according to 
formula. Perhaps an unorthodox technical treatment, 
such as was given the former play, might have over- 
come the handicaps of slow-paced direction and lack 
of dramatic suspense. 

Craven is assisted by his son, John, Matt Briggs, 
Maida Reade, and a pleasing, intelligent ingenue, 
Perry Wilson. Village Green, for all its pleasantness, its 
homespun story and clean comedy, is not a great, nor 
even an outstanding play, but it does serve more than 
adequately as a curtain raiser, giving promise and hope 
of better things to come. 


LADY BE GOOD—(MGM)-—Eleanor Powell, Ann 
Sothern, and Red Skelton, with the aid of George 
Gershwin’s music, salvage this musical extravaganza 
from the depths of mediocrity and boredom. A trite 
and oft-told tale of marital difficulties serves as the 
foundation on which a gaudy, lavish revue has been 
built. Fifteen years ago, when this was the outstanding 
attraction of the Broadway theater, plot material was 
considered of minor importance in musical comedies. 
In the interim, styles in plays and plots and dialogue 
have changed considerably, but the writers of this scen- 
ario have not kept pace. Some of the lines and scenes 
are painfully reminiscent of the early “talkies”, a hor- 
rible pattern for any production to follow. All of 
Eleanor Powell's proficiency as a dancer, Red Skelton’s 
clever comedy, and Ann Sothern’s sparkling person. 
ality were needed to offset the technical weaknesses. 
That they succeed in making the film passably enter- 
taining is a tribute to their abilities. Lionel Barrymore, 
Robert Young, Virginia O’Brien, and John Carroll are 
also prominently cast in this feathery attempt to be gay 
about nothing. 


INTERNATIONAL LADY—(United  Artists)—Spy 
melodramas usually follow a conventional formula, but 
this one has the advantage of splendid performances 
by Ilona Massey, George Brent, and Basil Rathbone, 
and a convincing, novel plot development. Interest is 
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sustained throughout, and songs are interpolated as 
code instructions to the spy ring of which the inter- 
national lady is a member. Rathbone representing 
Scotland Yard and Brent of the FBI finally manage to 
trap the elusive lady, but not before the audience has 
garnered a full share of taut dramatic fare and Miss 
Massey’s beautiful voice. 


YOU'LL NEVER GET RICH—(Columbia)— The 
presence of Fred Astaire in the cast of any film insures 
more than the average quota of sparkle and gay humor. 
His current vehicle is more suited to his talents than 
any he has had in recent seasons. It is a comedy of 
Army life, with some brightly written dialogue about 
the hilarious complications which confront a dance 
director producing a show for the boys in camp. As- 
taire’s performance, aside from his inimitable dancing, 
is excellent, and Rita Hayworth surprises as the most 
satisfactory co-star Astaire has had since Ginger Rogers. 
\ lightweight musical story with heavyweight enter- 
tainment value, this should find -favor with most 
audiences. 


LYDIA— (United Artists)\—-A sentimental drama of 
simple design gives Merle Oberon the most satisfying 
opportunity she has had since arriving in this country 
several years ago. It is an ambitious film relating the 
story of a successful woman, who at sixty-eight meets 
the four men who had been her suitors forty years 
before. Via the flash-back method, the story of her girl- 
hood, and the remances which played so important a 
part in it, is brought into sharp focus in her mind. Not 
a very unusual plot, it depends on fine playing, under- 
standing direction, and intelligent dialogue to carry it 
over the hurdles. The star’s compelling characteriza- 
tion is among the year’s most effective screen por- 
traits. Joseph Cotten, who created such a favorable 
impression in Citizen Kane, Alan Marshall, George 
Reeves, and Edna May Oliver are integral parts of this 
cameo designed principally for the feminine audience, 
but with a certain amount of appeal for the men as 
well. It is not recommended for youngsters. 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT — (Columbia) — Flora 
Robson chilled playgoers last year in the stage pres- 
entation of Reginald Denham’s excellent melodrama. 
Playing the same role in the screen version, Ida Lupino 
is only slightly less successful in creating the illusion 
of terror and mystery. The range of the camera allows 
for more action than in the original play which toured 
the country after its Broadway success. Several minor 
changes have been made in the script, but basically it 
is the same weird tale of the housekeeper who murders 
her employer so that two eccentric sisters may have a 
home and security. The Lupino performance is more 
superficial in its interpretation of the woman’s twisted 
reasoning and motivation for the crime, but it is never- 
theless a fine bit of play-acting. Louis Hayward, Evelyn 
Keyes, Elsa Lanchester, Edith Barrett, and Isobel El- 
som are invaluable in creating the atmosphere of terror 
and hidden fury. Adults will welcome this addition to 
the recently expanding list of superior screen dramas. 


A YANK IN THE R. A. F.—(2oth Century-Fox)— 
This is a typical representative of the new type of 


THE T SIGN 
screenplay designed to bring the war to American 
audiences without being accused of war Propels 
ing. A young American, who joins the R. A. F. in body, 
but not in spirit, is regenerated through contact with 
the calm, determined heroism of the men who com. 
prise Britain’s Air Force. It 1s through the embellish. 
ments, rather than the weak story, that the film 
achieves its high points of interest. The aerial battles 
included in the picture are authentic shots of en. 
counters over Germany, France, and England, used with 
the full co-operation of the British Air Ministry. 

Tyrone Power, one of filmdom’s most effective play- 
ers, is responsible for whatever credence the story pos 
gesses, without being called upon for any herculean 


dramatic effort in the process. It is to be hoped that | 


his next film, an adaptation of Edison Marshall's Ben- 
jamin Blake, will give him better opportunity to use his 
undeniable talents. Betty Grable’s performance does 
little to justify the extravagant claims being made in 
her behalf by over-enthusiastic publicity men, but John 
Sutton and Reginald Gardiner are well cast. 

An actionful melodrama, liberally sprinkled with 
pro-British propaganda, it is successful only because of 
the spectacular air shots, rather than the obvious, time- 
worn plot. 


The youngsters will revel in the virile action pro- 
vided by two sports figures in their motion picture 
debuts. Billy Conn is starring in THE PITTSBURGH 
KID, a Republic picture, and Tommy Harmon, Mich- 
igan’s football star, has the unusual distinction of ap- 
pearing in a picture titled, HARMON OF MICH. 
IGAN, for Columbia Pictures. Both productions fol- 
low closely the outline laid down for sport pictures, 
with the principals being called upon to exhibit their 
special brand of athletic proficiency. Both boys are 
sufficiently assured and personable to qualify for screen 
careers in the action drama field if they should so 
desire. The films are fast-moving and clean, making 
excellent fare for the Saturday matinee schedule. 


A “new order” has gone into effect in the relations 
between the individual exhibitor and the motion pic 
ture industry. Its results will be felt by all who attend 
the movies, however seldom. The primary purpose of 
this “consent decree,” which five of the major studios 
signed with the Government, is to clear the industry 
of what many have charged were monopolistic prac- 
tices The block booking system, under which the 
theater owner contracted for films in blocks of any- 
where from ten to fifty has been eliminated, and the 
exhibitor is now allowed to buy films in groups of five. 
More important, he must now be permitted to view the 
pictures he is renting, whereas many of the films bought 
in the past had not even been made, or possibly even 
written, when the contracts were signed. In that way, 
the studios assured themselves of an outlet before their 
cameras were even set up. An exhibitor who wanted to 
rent an outstanding picture was often forced to take 
the studio’s entire output for a season, in order to get 
the one film he wanted. 

Predictions cannot be made as yet, but it is logical 
to assume that without an assured market waiting for 
the release of their product, the studios will make every 
effort to improve the quality of their commodity. 
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Wren they told me that bombs 
had been dropped on the unaggres- 
sive country town where my old 
friend Mr. Michael lives, and that 
Barnbuckle’s Store had been done in 
and Mr. Michael buried in the debris, 
I felt that it was up to me to get a 
friend to run me out in his car and 
find out particulars. 

I found Mr. Michael in the hos- 
pital, sitting up in bed, as bright as 
a button, wearing what he called a 
lady’s fashionable hat, his head hav- 
ing received some superficial cuts. 

“They were half-a-day getting me 
out,” he told me, “and I was a bit 
worried about Dinah—she had got 
her kittens there, too. They're all 
safe, praise the Lord; the boy took 
them home to his place.” 

(The boy is Mr. Michael’s partner 
and assistant and his age is forty-six) . 
“The Store is just a heap of rubble. 
I suppose the extended premises 
made a bigger target for Jerry.” He 
shook his head. “I was always against 
the cooked food business; it was the 
boy’s idea.” 

“But I should have thought,” I ex- 
postulated, “that extended premises 
might have had a guardian angel 
all to themselves. Cities have their 
own guardian angel, and why not 
buildings?” 

“Churches have guardian angels,” 
Mr. Michael admitted, “but angels 
have their own way of looking at 
things. I don’t know if you have seen 





St. Philomena’s since it was burnt 
out? All that’s left is the walls, and 
the two angels on either corner of 
the west wall, and the cross in be- 
tween. The doctor here says to me, 


‘Your angels aren’t any good at fire- 
spotting. There are two on one of 
your burnt-out churches that were 
looking the other way while the roof 
was burning behind their backs.’ 

“Angels know their job all right,’ 
I told him. ‘If you stand alongside 
the Cross you'll be seeing things 
from God’s point of view, too.” I 
thought of Barnbuckle’s Store and 
studied the serene old countenance 
under the ‘lady’s fashionable hat.’ 

“The doctor didn’t know that he 
was dealing with a mystic,” I smiled. 

“You see,” Mr. Michael continued, 
“T don’t say that looking after our 
material well-being doesn’t come into 
an angel’s job, but it’s only a side- 
show, as it were. An angel's eye can 
see through walls but sometimes 
they have to be reduced to rubble 
for us mortals to be seeing beyond 
them. A guardian angel sees a bit 
more than tables and chairs and the 
oddments we set store by, though 
some may think that his sole business 
is to look after them.” 

I thought again of the (in its de- 
gree) glory that had been Barn- 
buckle’s Store. 

“I could tell you of something that 
happened here quite lately,” Mr. 
Michael said. “It was told to me in 
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confidence so I shall have to be care- 
ful not to give the right names.” 

“Don’t tire yourself, Mr. Michael,” 
I warned him, seeing that there was 
a story ahead. 

“It won't tire me,” he assured me. 
“It may be the last story that I shall 
be telling you, and it’s a love story, 
like the last one only that concerned 
mixed marriages. Mixed marriages 
are bad, but there are folk who think 
that matchmaking amongst suitable 
parties has its dangers. They are 
quite right, to my mind. Match- 
making is properly a woman’s job. 
Even a priest’s hand isn’t deft enough 
for the handling of it.” 

“It’s best managed by one’s guard- 
ian angels,” I suggested. 

“Just so,” Mr. Michael said. The 
dear old man looked a trifle per- 
turbed at the ugly habit that I have 
of getting in front of him with a 
story. “I'll call this young couple 
Bob and Betty,” he said. “You don’t 
live here but you might be round 
about and get to know who it was 
that I'm talking about. Ron— I mean 
Bob told it all to me and I mustn't 
be giving him away. 

“They certainly seemed made for 
each other, Bob and Betty. They 
were both of them first-rate Catho- 
lics. Bob had served on the altar ever 
since he could repeat the Confiteor, 
and Betty, although she had to go 
to business every day, never missed 
her weekday Mass. Both were alone 
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in the world, Betty lived in rooms 
all by herself. She’s the daintiest 
little creature that you ever saw,” 
Mr. Michael declared, waxing enthu- 
siastic. “The little nurse yonder isn’t 
a pate h on her. Bob’s not handsome, 
but he’s said to have the best head 
in the town. He was doing well in 
his profession—I won't tell you what 
it was, it might be a clue—when they 
called him up into the Army, and a 
more lovable fellow never stepped. 

“Well, they met at the church so- 
cials and got to know each other. 
Chey seemed to have taken to each 
other all right. Father Smith was 
delighted. He was forever going out 
of his way to praise Betty to Bob—a 
girl in ten thousand, he called her. 
No wonder all the young men had 
their eyes on her. Then he would 
hold forth to Betty on Bob’s wonder- 
ful education. Betty herself had had 
a very simple bringing up. It’s a 
tricky business, is matchmaking, and 
to my mind priests aren’t the best 
people to do it, not being married 
themselves. I’m a bachelor myself 
and I’ve learnt not to meddle in 


those matters. But in spite of being 
thrown at one another, so to speak, 
Bob and Betty came up to the 
scratch. Bob came into the shop one 


day and announced his engagement 
to me. 

‘Congratulate me, Mr. Michael,’ 
he says. ‘Dor— Betty (Mr. Michael 
had caught himself up just in time) 
is going to marry me.’ 

“Congratulate him I did. The dear 
boy! 

“I don’t see why she should have 
_ taken to me,’ he said, in his humble 
way. ‘All the fellows are wild to 
marry her. My pal Ted (that’s not 
his real name, Mr. Michael advised 
me) would have liked to have mar- 
ried her himself, I believe. He thinks 
I’m a lucky chap, and so I am.’ 

“Then his honest face clouded a 
bit. “The only thing that worries me,’ 
he says, ‘is that she maw *e doing 
it to please Father Smith.’ 

“ “Stuff and nonsense,’ I said. 
‘You've only got to look at Betty to 
see that she’s all right.’ 

“And yet,” Mr. Michael said, giv- 
ing his head a sideways jerk, “I 
couldn’t be so’ sure. Betty’s a quiet 
little thing. I’ve known her since 
she sucked her first toffee. She came 
in to buy some sweets for her land- 
lady’s children, and of course I con- 
gratulated her too. ‘Bob’s one of the 
best,’ I told her, ‘and he’s got fine 


intellects and had a fine education.’ 

“*And I’m such a silly,’ she sighed. 

“*Father Smith doesn’t think so,’ 
I told her. ‘He’s told Bob a dozen 
times that you and he were made 
for each other.’ 

“I couldn’t help feeling that there 
was something wrong somewhere, 
but the modern young people are 
not forthright—not even with them- 
selves. I didn’t get any for’arder. 

“Father Smith couldn’t help be- 
ing pleased with his matchmaking. 
‘You are a lucky young fellow,’ he 
told Bob for the umpteenth time. 
‘Betty had plenty to choose from. 
You have cause to feel proud.’ 

“He said something the same to 
Betty. ‘Any girl would be proud to 
have such a husband,’ he says. He 
was pleased with the result of his 
matchmaking, was Father Smith. 

“They got engaged just about the 
time that the night raids started,” 
Mr. Michael continued. “Bob had 
registered for the Army and he would 
be getting called up in due course 
for training. He had saved a nice 
little bit of money besides a sum 
that his father had left him, and it 
was decided that they should get 
married and make a little home 
where Betty could be settled and 
which would be there for Bob to 
come back to when he had his leave. 

“Bob bought a nice little house, 
out in the part where the boy lives; 
near to St. Philomena’s so that they 
could get to Mass easily on week- 
days. Then they set about furnishing 
it, and uncommonly nicely they did 
it, too; and everything paid for cash 
down. They called it “The Nest.’ 
Then Bob got called up for his train- 
ing, but he would be returning in 
three months on leave and they 
would be married.” 

“And happy ever after,” I prompt- 
ed Mr. Michael, for he had come to 
a pause. 

“That had to be seen about,” the 
narrator replied. As I have said, Mr. 
Michael does not like interference 
in his story-telling. 

“By that time Jerry was beginning 
to pay attention to our town. Betty 
brought over a big statue of a guard- 
ian angel which she had a great af- 
fection for and stood it in the lounge, 
as they called it, to protect the house. 
She used to go over after her business 
hours to see the place and get the 
garden in order. Ted, Bob’s chum, 
would give her a helping hand. He 
had not been called up owing to his 
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being what is called a reserved og. 
cupation. He had been brought y 
on a farm and knew all that there 
was to be known about gardening 
and growing vegetables, and of 
course Betty was going to ‘dig for 
victory’ along with the rest. 

“The enemy visited us a good deal 
during the following weeks. The 
business house where Betty was em. 
ployed got demolished. She wasn't 
in it at the time, but it gave the 
child a nasty shock. Then St. Philo. 
mena’s, just around the corner from 
the new house, got its bomb. Betty 
got a bit jittery, but she wouldn't 
admit it, being engaged to a soldier, 
‘Jerry seems to fancy the district 
where you are going to live,’ they 
told her, and it was true enough. 
The bombs seemed to gravitate in 
that direction. 

“So Betty put a brave face on and 
went over and dug in her garden 
and swept the house and dusted the 
guardian angel. ‘You must take care 
of the place,’ she told him. She had 
talked to him as a child. It was a very 
serene-looking angel. One wing had 
been broken and mended, but the 
breakage hadn't affected its serenity. 
When dusk came poor Betty was glad 
enough to get back to her own little 
room, and leave The Nest in charge 
of the angel. 

“Well, the weeks passed away and 
Bob and Betty’s banns were called 
in church. The wedding day was 
fixed. Bob would be returning a day 
or two before. As there was no saying 
when his train might arrive, 1t was 
arranged that Betty would be at The 
Nest and he would go straight there 
and see what she had done to the 
place and the garden. 

“At the station Bob was told that 
there had been a nasty raid a night 
or two before. It made him feel a 
bit anxious and eager to get to The 
Nest and see how Betty was, and the 
little new home. They said a bomb 
had fallen in that direction.” 

Mr. Michael readjusted his posi- 
tion in bed. He cast an anxious 
glance along the ward. It would not 
do to be interrupted at this juncture 
by an over-officious nurse. 

“He would probably find Betty in 
the garden, Bob thought to himself. 
He pictured their meeting and the 
joy of going over the little house 
that would be their home from the 
day after tomorrow. They had been 
at such pains to make it as perfect 
as a little home could be.” The nurse 
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menace had subsided and Mr. 
Michael was enjoying filling in the 
outline of the story told to him. 

“Well, he made his way to the 
road in which The Nest stood. A 
boy accosted him and pointed down 
the road. “There’s been a bomb 
there,’ he said. ‘About half way down 
on the left. House demolished.’ 

“Bob turned sick. The Nest was 
about half way down on the left. He 
walked down the road with his heart 
in his mouth. There were the neat 
rows of spick-and-span houses on 
either side, with their well-kept front 
gardens—the very picture of peaceful 
existence. Then he came upon a gap, 
like a missing tooth, as it were. 
Where a house had been there was 
just a pile of rubble.” 

Mr. Michael paused. 

“Of course it was The Nest,” I 
said, forestalling the climax. 

“You’re wrong,” Mr. Michael said, 
triumphantly. “It was not The Nest. 
The Nest was next door but one, 
and it hadn’t turned a hair. Not so 
much as a cracked pane of glass. 

“Bob said a prayer of thanksgiving. 
The Nest had got its guardian angel, 
right enough! The occupiers of the 
demolished house, a young couplc 
with whom he and Betty had become 
acquainted, were standing there 
gazing at the desolation. They had 
escaped in their shelter and had 
brought along suitcases to pick up 
what they could from the ruins. 

“Bob spoke to them. ‘I suppose 
you've lost everything,’ he said, but 
the wife answered up, bravely. ‘Not 
everything,’ she said, ‘We've got each 
other still.’ 

“*That’s right,’ the husband said, 
cheerily. Bob admired them more 
than he could say—just a typical 
British couple who didn’t even know 
that it was the grace of God that was 
giving them courage. 

“He hastened on to his own place. 
The Nest looked neater and trimmer 
than ever by contrast with its next- 
door neighbor which had suffered to 
some extent. It had indeed been a 
close shave! 

“Betty would be in the back gar- 
den, not knowing when to be looking 
out for him. She would be excited 
about the near escape of The Nest, 
and the bomb two doors off. 

“He let himself in with his key 
and made his way into the lounge 
which led out into the garden. There 
was no Betty there. The guardian 
angel was standing in its place on a 





cabinet, gazing down complacently 
on its surroundings. Nothing had 
been disturbed. Even the dust had 
not penetrated the little model of 
what a home should be. ‘I’ve done 
my job all right, haven’t I?’ the angel 
seemed to be saying. ‘No bombs 
here.’ 

“Bob was just passing out into the 
garden when he caught sight of a 
note addressed to him. A thrill of 
disappointment ran through him. 
Betty had been prevented from com- 
ing. He tore it open and read. 

“This is what he read,” Mr. 
Michael said. 

“Forgive me, Bob. I’ve tried and 
tried, but I can’t face up to it. You 
must find another wife to make you 
happy in your lovely little home. 
Forget me. You will not blame Ted, 
I had to tell him. He is taking me 
away to his old home. Good-by.’ 


“Well, Bob stood there and read, 


and re-read the letter. He took it in 
by degrees. It just meant that his 
little paradise of a home had been 
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turned into a pile of rubble. He told 
himself bitterly, when he could use 
his mind to think, that it was not 
the first time that a girl who had 
been talked into a marriage had 
curled up against it at the last mo- 
ment. He had always felt that she 
was doing it to please Father Smith. 
But— Ted! Ted, his own particular 
friend. 

“The fact remained that he had 
been bombed out by a pretty direct 
hit. 

“Here he was homeless in the bit- 
terest sense of the word. They had 
engaged a room for him in the town 
for the coming two nights, and he 
would be returning to camp when 
his leave expired. And there was this 
place of desolation. He was homeless 
in the most ironical sense of the 
word. Betty might have spared him 
that bit of cruelty about finding 
someone to take her place. Then he 
thought dark thoughts about Ted. 
Terrible thoughts. 

“And all the time the angel looked 
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The occupiers of the demolished house had been gazing at the deso- 
lation. Bob spoke to them. “I suppose vou’ve lost everything,” he said 
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down from the cabinet with the com- 
placent expression on its face, com- 
pletely pleased with everything that 
was taking place. ; 

“The sight of it maddened Bob. 
‘See,’ it seemed to be saying, ‘every- 
thing is safe. Not a cracked window 
or disturbed flower-bed.’ He felt like 
throwing it out of the window. The 
smiling face reminded him of some- 
one. He paused to think who it was. 
It was the gallant little lady two 
doors off who had smiled and recog- 
nized that her real possessions were 
still there. 

“He stood there looking at the 
angel but thinking of something else. 
He suddenly felt that he had re- 
ceived a challenge. It was the feeling 
that makes ordinary men and women 
stand up to the enemy, but it went 
deeper.” 

Mr. Michael cast another appre- 
hensive glance in the direction of 
the nurse. “A man doesn’t serve on 
the altar,” he opined, “for years on 
end without discovering that he’s got 
something that can’t be bombed. He 
could go one better than the plucky 
little woman two doors off. It was 
urgently up to him to do so. Bob 
knew it. It was a great moment in 
his life. 

“And the angel looked on and 
smiled. Well it might, for Bob was 
there in his khaki with his chin set 
firm, and when it moved it was be- 
cause he was saying a prayer. 


was standing at the door of my 
{ shop,” Mr. Michael said, “when 
I saw Bob coming along. He struck 
me as looking shockingly ill. “What's 
the matter with you, my lad?’ I asked 
him. 

“He seemed to be wanting to say 
something, so I drew him inside and 
took him into the parlor—the one 
they dug me out from. It was there 
then.” (A little sigh escaped at this 
point.) 

“*Betty’s found out that she 
doesn’t care for me, and she’s not 
going to marry me,’ he said. ‘I’ve just 
been to The Nest and she had left 
a note there to that effect.’ 

“Well, I must say I was taken 
aback. All I could say was, ‘what are 
you going to do about it?’ 

“He looked me straight in the eye. 

“Stand up to it,’ he said. ‘I’ve of- 
fered the house to the couple that 
got their own house done in the 
night before last. They were very 
grateful. They are glad to be near 


at hand to salvage any possessions 
that might be found in the ruins of 
their home.’ 

“*T don’t blame Betty,’ he went on, 
‘she was only doing it to please the 
Father. He rammed me down her 
throat at every opportunity. Ted’s 
the one she loves. He’s taken her to 
his mother’s farm. What got me 
down was that she wrote that I 
would be able to make myself happy 
with someone else.’ 

“I was beginning to see a glimmer 
of light. ‘Will you tell me exactly 
what it was that she wrote?’ I asked 
him. He, by the way of reply, gave 
me a bit of paper that was in his 
pocket. 

“I read it, and daylight dawned. 

“*What’s all the bother about ?’ I 
asked. ‘Betty’s a bit jittery about 
going to live in that neighborhood, 
and in a place all by herself, and 
no wonder. She’s had some shocks, 


‘and that last bomb two doors off 


was enough to settle it. It’s not you, 
lad, that she can’t face up to; it’s 
bombs. 

““At the last moment she’s got 
Ted to take compassion on her and 
take her away to his mother’s farm. 
It’s safe enough there.’ 

“Bob sat staring at me. ‘But why 
did she think that I could make my- 
self happy with someone else—that 
I thought more of The Nest than I 
did of her?’ 

“I answered him. ‘Betty could never 
get it out of her head,’ I said, ‘that 
you were only marrying her to please 
Father Smith. She’s got a very hum- 
ble opinion of herself. She’s a timid 
little soul—so timid that she had not 
the spunk to tell you that she was 
timid. But on the other hand,’ I 
added, ‘the poor child held out till 
the last minute. That took some 
doing.’ 

“What a brute I’ve been,’ Bob 
says, ‘not to have realized what it 
would mean to her. I wonder she 
could think of marrying such a self- 
ish beast.’ 

“‘She might,’ I said, ‘to please 
Father Smith.’ 

“He grinned. ‘I’m not doing it to 
please Father Smith,’ he said. 

“He was shaking all over by now. 
‘It seems like a miracle,’ the poor 
boy said. “The whole thing had gone 
phut, and now here it is put together 
again!’ 

“Where were you off to when you 
passed my door?’ I asked him. ‘I 
haven’t the least idea,’ he said. ‘Right 





away somewhere off the map until 
it was time for me to go back to camp 
again.’ 

“ “Seems lucky that you happened 
to pass my door when I was on the 
doorstep,’ I said. ‘I wonder whose 
guardian angel had the doing of 
that?” 

“TI know where I’m going to now, 
anyway,’ he says, ‘as soon as I can 
manage to get hold of a car or a 
motor bike.’ 


T was all providential,” Mr, 

Michael said. “If it had been 
a week later Barnbuckle’s Store 
wouldn’t have been there. A higher 
power takes all things into account 
when bombs are allowed to drop, 

“And mind,” he added, “it was all 
for the best. That matter had to be. 
cleared up about Father Smith. Mod- 
ern young people are not forthright, 
even to each other, and if that bomb, 
the invisible one, I mean, hadn't 
been dropped, those two might have 
gone through life with that idea im- 
bedded in their minds like a delayed 
action mine. Betty saying to herself 
whenever Bob got a bit preoccupied, 
‘he only married me because the 
Father wanted him to’; and Bob 
thinking whenever she got vexed 
with him for bringing in dirt onto 
the drawing-room (I mean _ the 
lounge) carpet, ‘she only married me 
to please Father Smith.’ It’s the sort 
of idea that’s better exploded. More- 
over, it gave Bob a chance of running 
up his flag over a pretty bad ruin. 
No wonder the angel kept on 
smiling. 

“They got married all right,” Mr. 
Michael said. “You could make a 
pretty bit about all that, only it 
wouldn’t do to mention names. Ron- 
ald’s gone back to camp— Did I say 
Ronald?” he inquired. “I meant Bob 
—and Betty (I haven’t been calling 
her Doris, have I?) is staying on at 
the farm for the duration. The 
plucky little lady and her husband 
are taking care of The Nest. 

“Angels see things that we don’t,” 
Mr. Michael concluded. “It seemed 
a pity that the Store should have 
been done in just when I had re- 
plenished the stock of tinned salmon 
—off the market now. But, on the 
other hand, the ration cards were 
beginning to be a worrying business 
to an old fellow like me. I needed 
digging out, and they knew it right 
enough. I’m all on the side of the 
angels.” 
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Joe College, 


By RICHARD GINDER 


Fiver down, he has not changed 
much at all—Joe College—in the last 
five or six centuries. 

His tradition has remained con- 
stant from the beginning: much 
learning, much beer, and a great 
lack of funds. 

In the thirteenth century, once a 
lad had finished grammar school, he 
was ready for the university. He had 
already learned to parse his Latin 
and speak a little of the language— 
but not much more was expected of 
him. Money? That would be pro- 
vided by a kindly noble nearby, or 
a neighboring abbot—the bishop in 
some cases. Even the boy’s father 
might present him with his lifetime's 
savings. 

It is hard to believe that the usual 
age of the medieval “freshman” was 
fourteen. Yet every Michaelmas, the 
streets of Paris—the Latin Quarter— 
thronged with these children, some 
of them homesick already, others of 
them trying bravely to swagger in 
their trunk-hose and slashed doublets. 
Many of them had come all the way 
down from Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire, from Burgundy, Picardy, and 
Sicily. Some of them had been at- 
tended on the way by older servants 
—others had enjoyed only the com- 
pany of their guardian angels. 

Their course was to last seven 
years; and at the end of that time, 
if the student had not in the mean- 
time been killed, maimed, impris- 
oned, or expelled, he would be made 
a Master of Arts. That meant that the 
boy was at the University between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-one. 

We must rid ourselves of modern 
notions on age. In those days, a 
fourteen-year-old was thought able 
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to take care of himself. As a matter 
of fact, he did surprisingly well. 
When we read of the riots of Paris 
—of how the students used to thrash 
the townsmen, and be thrashed in 
turn—of how they governed them- 
selves—yes, of how they practically 
organized the great University them- 
selves—it gives us a start by compari- 
son with contemporaries of the same 
age, in the height of their enthusiasm 
over the Boy Scouts and Indian lore. 

Aside from some little corporal 
punishment, discipline was not very 
well in hand. When, at Ingolstadt 
during a tavern brawl, one of the 
rougher boys murdered a fellow stu- 
dent, the University chastised him 
by confiscating his property. It was 
not thought necessary to expel the 
culprit—though at Prague the Uni- 
versity went so far as to expel one 
of its students who was thought to 
have helped slit the throat of a 
bishop. 

While the youngster was still un- 
packing his bags at the inn, he was 
likely to be visited by one of the 
touting-masters, out to run down 
business for himself. The master 
would try to sell his course and would 
solicit the patronage of a new student 
with all the earnestness and fervor 
of a modern-day insurance salesman. 

Lectures lasted from one to three 
hours. They began, usually, at five 
or six in the morning, depending on 
the season. It was an age when light 
was precious and for all practical 
purposes daylight-saving was always 
in effect. Each student had a mini- 
mum of three lectures daily. It sounds 
like a grueling regimen—but one 
must not forget the frequency of 
saints’ days and national holidays, 
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when classes were suspended for the 
day. 

There was no breakfast. Some con- 
cession was made to the younger stu- 
dents and the weak brethren in the 
way of a collation—a little bread and 
wine—but most of the men broke 
their fast with dinner at ten, After- 
ward, there was a short academic 
disputation, followed by recreation 
until twelve or one o'clock. Just be- 
fore bed there might be another col- 
lation; one college prescribes a pint 
of, we may suppose it was, beer and 
a measure of bread. After that, the 
Hail, Holy Queen was sung by way 
of night-prayers, and the day was 
over. 

The students ranged in social 
status from nobles.to paupers, from 
bishops and canons to lowly clerics— 
men with their first tonsure fresh 
shaven on their heads. Princes came 
to the University with their vast reti- 
nues of servants. At the other end 
of the ladder were the very poor— 
servants of the more well-to-do schol- 
ars, and habitual beggars. It was an 
age of charity. The great foundations 
of St. Dominic and St. Francis had 
made begging thoroughly respectable 
so that, as one writer remarks, “Many 
a man who would have been ashamed 
to dig was not ashamed to beg.” The 
poor scholar simply applied to the 
chancellor of the University for a 
beggar’s license. 

Again, many families would har- 
bor a poor scholar as a signal act of 
charity. And every college at Paris 
gave free board to at least one 
student. The University statutes pro- 
vided that no student was to be ex- 
cluded because of lack of funds. 
Provision was made—much in the 
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of present-day scholarships 
and fellowships—for the poor boy to 
earn his way. If worst came to worst, 
the University would admit the pau- 
per on receiving his oath that he 
would pay his fees when he should 
come upon better days. 

It is idle to speculate on standards 
of living at the old universities. 
Where one finds all the social strata 
represented, there naturally one will 
also find every possible modus viven- 
di. The most intolerable hardship 
borne by the scholar was his lack of 
warmth and light. There just was 
no fire. It was too expensive. The 
student wrapped himself well in his 
rags and blew on his fingers. Those 
were cheerless times! Add to that the 
fact that candles cost almost four 
cents a pound! (Some approxima- 
tion of values can be obtained from 
the fact that the usual student spent 
only from fifty cents to a dollar on 
his weekly expenses.) Then one un- 
derstands why the boys went to bed 
so early, and why disputations and 
arguments were so popular. A candle 
lighted in the middle of the assem- 
blage provided enough light for 
eV eryone. 

In earlier days, when the Univer- 
sity of Paris stood on her dignity, 
there were some bloody deeds com- 
mitted, and some much more bloody 
acts of retribution. The city first con- 
ceived its respect for the University 
far back in 1229. 

It was a warm spring day when 
some of the students chanced on a 
tavern where they found wine “good 
and sweet.” After drinking their fill, 
they called for the check. It did not 
meet their approval. Things finally 
ended in a brawl, when the inn- 
keeper called in his neighbors. With 
their help, he succeeded im routing 
the University men. Not to be out- 
done, the boys returned next day 
with reinforcements and gave the 
place a thorough “going over.” As 
a final gesture, they opened the taps 
and—flushed with success and wine, 
“good and sweet”—they lurched out 
to tease the city. 

\t this juncture, to complete the 
odd picture of tit-for-tat, the provost 
and his police appeared on the scene 
and, after the melee had subsided, 
several of the students were found 
dead. The University went on strike 
at once—to no avail. The city was 
not to be intimidated. The Univer- 
sity took council and decided to al- 
low the city one month in which to 


mannel 


make due reparation. If this were 
not forthcoming, the University 
would dissolve. The city was firm— 
and the University actually dispersed. 
Many of the students went over to 
Oxford and Cambridge—others re- 
tired to Southern France. 

For two years, Paris was a dead 
city. It had lost its soul; the Latin 
Quarter was deserted. Then the Holy 
Father ordered the king to capitu- 
late. There was peace at last and in 
1231 the University trooped back 
to her home in Paris—much better 
off than she had been formerly. 
Rights of the students were now 
meticulously defined—and her right 
to strike was vindicated before the 
world! 

You see—he has not changed much 
in the course of the centuries. He is 
a little older now by the time he has 
finished his prep-school, but his 
mentality as a freshman does not 
much differ from that of the student 
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in his first year at medieval Paris or 
Oxford. You may protest that the 
medieval scholar was filled with a 
more burning devotion to knowledge 
for its own sake, that he actually 
found pleasure in the abstract dis- 
cussion of abstractions. But give our 
own Joe College his due. In any of 
the universities and colleges of to- 
day, great or small, you will find 
personalities glowing with the same 
flame, that hot intellectual curiosity, 
which led the scholar of another day 
from his hamlet to Paris, the center 
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of the academic world, or to Oxford, 
its sister, across the channel. We have 
our scholastic bums — intellectual 
ne’er-do-wells—but the ‘medieval in- 
telligence curve dipped too on oc. 
casion. As for the disputations ‘and 
responses, they find their counterpart 
in the “bull-sessions,” the informal 
gatherings which meet everywhere 
on the campus—in the showers, the 
locker-rooms, the dining-hall, in the 
dorms, and in the private rooms. Joe 
College no longer bothers his head 
about the questionable distinction 
between essence and existence; he 
wants to know, rather, whether the 
present war can be justified, and he 
debates the merits of various govern- 
mental economic systems—no small 
questions, these. 

The woeful difference in scholars 
of today by comparison with those 
of long ago is the fact that our con- 
temporaries have lost their religion. 
They would like to believe—they 
come up to our colleges (our non- 
sectarian colleges, that is) in good 
faith—but they have contracted the 
original sin of their predecessors; 
they are the successors of the “re- 
forming” students—and they must 
pay the penalty in terms of ethical 
confusion and moral bewilderment. 
Their predecessors deposed theology, 
Queen of the Sciences, and set phi- 
losophy, the handmaid, on the throne 
of her mistress. Fools! They conceded 
that philosophy was to reduce all 
problems to their ultimate causes, 
but ended eventually in a cul de sac 
by presupposing that one can know 
nothing about the nature—or exis- 
tence—of the Ultimate Cause, the 
Prime Mover. It was their penalty 
for having deserted St. Thomas, the 
Angel of the Schools, St. Albert the 
Great, and Duns Scotus, as keen a 
wit as the world has ever seen. The 
student of today has lost his rightful 
inheritance of the learning of these 
great thinkers, so it is not surprising 
that at times his studies lead him 
into a quagmire of mental confusion. 

For the rest, our Joe is very pleas- 
ant. It is refreshing to watch him 
blow off his animal spirits in horse- 
play and boisterous talk, to see him 
take his beer in the campus taverns. 
He does unwittingly what genera- 
tions before him have done. We can 
only hope that he won’t take his 
fake psychology professors too seri- 
ously, that he will arrive at a knowl- 
edge of God, perhaps before, but 
certainly in spite of, his instructors! 
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lated matters. © Questions should be kept separate from other business. @ Questions are 


not answered by personal letter. © Matters of conscience and urgent moral cases should 
be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. ® Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


Abbreviations: Old Rosaries 

(1) Please give the meanings of the following ab- 
breviations, so often seen after the names of clergymen: 
man, *, : £0. Ds 11, 8.5: T. Lol. C. B53, 7. D. 
(2) What is the name and address of the religious con- 
gregation that collects and repairs old rosaries, etc., for 
use in the mission field? I believe it is located at the 
Catholic University.—CALDWELL, N. J. 


(1) The abbreviations, in order, stand for: Doctor 
of Divinity, Vicar General, Doctor of Laws, Bachelor of 
Laws, Licentiate of Sacred Theology, Doctor of Canon 
Law, Doctor of Sacred Theology. 

(2) We do not know of any religious community 
that collects and repairs old rosaries. If you think it is 
located at the Catholic University, we suggest that you 
write to the Registrar about it. 


Scandal, Detraction, and Criticism 

(1) What is scandal? (2) Has one the right to pub- 
lish the faults of others, if those faults are true? (3) 
Is it permitted to criticize another to his friends?— 
WOODSIDE, N. Y. 


(1) Scandal is defined by St. Thomas as something 
said or done that is evil, or has the appearance of evil, 
and offers an occasion for the spiritual ruin of another. 
This is called active scandal. The sin occasioned by 
active scandal is called passive scandal. Active scandal 
in its genus is a grave sin against the precept of charity 
(Matt. 18:6-7) . 

(2)The fact that a person has certain faults does not 
give another the right to publish them, unless there is 
a just cause for doing so. Revealing the secret faults 
of another behind his back without just cause is called 
detraction. The fact that the faults really exist does 
not excuse the revealer of them, unless one’s own good 
or the good of others demands it. If a person’s faults 
are well known to the community, however, it would not 
be detraction to talk about them, unless they have been 


corrected and long forgotten. There are many varieties 
of this matter which it would be too 'ong to go into. 
The general rule to follow is the “go.den rule”’—“do 
unto others, as you would have others do unto you.” 

(3) The same thing can be said about criticism. Criti- 
cism of others may or may not be justified, and it may 
spring from good or bad motives. Justified criticism 
ought to be made with discrimination and with that 
considerateness that belongs to true fraternal charity. 
Mere “catty” remarks about others are a common form 
of criticism that is motivated by a spirit of un- 
charitableness. 


Nuptial Blessing During Forbidden Times 
Recently the daughter of a prominent Catholic was 
married at a Mass, though it was Lent. My Catholic 
friends criticized her for this, saying that “the Church 
could be bought.” They also mentioned that a society 
girl was married at a Mass during Advent. I would 
appreciate your answering them.—AsTORIA, N. Y. 


In answering questions of this kind, we confine our 
replies to the legislation governing such cases. The 
common law of the Church is that marriage can be 
contracted on any day of the year. (Canon 1108, No. 1.) 
It is only the Nuptial Blessing that is forbidden during 
the closed times—from the first Sunday of Advent to 
Christmas Day, inclusive; and from Ash Wednesday to 
Easter Sunday, inclusive. (Canon 1108, No. 2.) But even 
during the forbidden times the local Ordinaries may 
permit the solemn Nuptial Blessing (the one contained 
in the Roman Missal), to be imparted for a just cause, 
and in accordance with the liturgical laws, with an 
admonition to the parties that they avoid unbecoming 
display (Canon 1108, No. 3.) 

It can be seen from the above that the Church does 
not forbid the celebration of marriage during the for- 
bidden times, but only the Nuptial Blessing, and even 
the latter is not absolutely forbidden in the closed 
times. The Nuptial Blessing does’ not pertain to the 
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essence of marriage. The parties are already married 
before the celebration of Mass, during which the bless- 
ing is bestowed. Married parties who have not received 
this solemn blessing when they were married may re- 
ceive it afterward, even though several years have 
passed. 

The solemn Nuptial Blessing should be given only 


during Mass (Canon 1101, No. 1), but there is another 
form of blessing which may be given outside of Mass, 
when Mass is not permitted, if one has an apostolic 
indult to do so. (Rituale Romanum, De Matrimonio, 


Appendix 1.) 


Carnival 
What is the origin of the pre-Lenten Carnival? Do 
you favor tt?—PANAMA. 


lt was natural, says Father Thurston, S. J., in his ar- 
ticle on “Shrovetide,” the English equivalent of the 
European “Carnival,” that before entering the long 
period of Lent, with its abstinence from flesh meat 
and other mortifications, human nature would allow 
itself something out of the ordinary in the way of frolic 
and good cheer. (The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIII.) 

He does not indicate definitely when the custom of 
Carnival began, but it must have been very ancient. 
He says that Abbot Aelfric translated the “Ecclesiastical 
Institutes” of Theodulphus about the year 1000 A. D., 
which gave directions for Shrovetide: “In the week im- 
mediately before Lent everyone shall go to his confessor 
and confess his deeds, and the confessor shall so shrive 
him, as he then may hear by his deeds what he is to 
do [in the way of penance}.” In Shrovetide the religious 
idea is uppermost. 

But during the Carnival there were excesses that 
could in no way be justified. The Church made re- 
peated attempts, especially in Italy, to restrain these 
excesses, so unbecoming to Christians. In the sixteenth 
century a special form of Forty Hours’ Prayer was in- 
stituted in many places during the Monday and Tues- 
day of Carnival, in order to draw the people away from 
dangerous occasions of sin, and partly to make expia- 
tion for the sins committed at that time. Pope Benedict 
XIV in 1747 addressed a special Constitution to the 
ltalian Hierarchy, headed “Super Bacchanalibus,” in 
which he granted a plenary indulgence to those who 
took part in the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
for the three days of the Carnival. It is related in the 
Life of Saint Paul of the Cross, that he used to preach 
in the public squares during the Carnival, exhorting 
the faithful to avoid the temptations of the occasion 
and to reflect on the Passion of Christ. 

Due to the substantial mitigations allowed by the 
Church in the observance of the fast and abstinence 
today, there is not the same reason for Carnival now, 
as there was in former days, when Lent was a time of 
strict abstinence, not only from all flesh meat, but also 
from eggs, cheese, etc. A moderate gaudeamus, however, 
is not unreasonable. But custom dies hard, especially 
when it is favorable to the sensitive appetites. The 
Carnival is practically confined to Latin countries and 
people, some of whom, notably the Spaniards, have 
many privileges in regard to the use of flesh meat that 
are not enjoyed by Catholics of other countries. 
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Condition Contrary to Substance of 


Marriage: Matrimonial Consent 

(1) Why is it that the Church will grant an annulment, 
if prior to the marriage one of the parties does not in. 
tend to have any children; but if this statement is made 
after the marriage there is no ground for an annulment? 
Does not such an intention defeat the prime purpose 
of marriage and is it not deceit? (2) If one party before 
marriage states that he is unwilling to enter into it 
because he thinks it will not turn out right, but after 
discussing it with the other party, who assures him that 
everything will be successful, agrees to enter the con. 
tract, but still feeling that the marriage will be a failure; 
does this party have ground for an annulment?—n, y, 


(1) The essential object of the matrimonial contract 
is the mutual and exclusive right over the body for the 
exercise of acts suitable of themselves for the procreation 
of children, which each party agrees to surrender to 
the other. If this right is not transferred, there can be 
no valid marriage because the object of marriage ac- 
cording to the law of nature would be lacking. If, how. 
ever, the right and the duty of the marriage act are 
transferred and accepted, but one party determines not 
to allow it to be used in such a way that children can 
be born, the marriage would be valid, but the mode of 
fulfilling it would be gravely sinful. It is equivalent 
to accepting an obligation but at the same time intend- 
ing to escape it. 

(2) Marriage is perfected by matrimonial consent. If 
at the moment when matrimonial consent was asked 
and received by the officiating priest, both parties freely 
agreed to marry one another, the marriage would be 
valid. The uncertainty of one party seems to have been 
settled at the moment of entering into tlie contract. 
Uneasiness of mind about the success of marriage 
afterward would not invalidate the consent. The true 
intentions of the parties are supposed by the Church 
to agree with the words expressed. Intentions contrary 
to the substance of marriage at the moment of entering 
into it are not presumed, but must be proved. There 
does not appear to be any ground for a declaration of 
nullity in either case. (If this case is an actual one, an 
authoritative decision can be given only by the matri- 
monial courts of the Church. We regard the case only 
from the theoretical viewpoint.) 


Marriage Between Catholic and Unbaptized 

(1) May a Catholic be married by a priest to a non- 
Catholic who has never been baptized? (2) What is the 
proper procedure to follow preparatory to arranging 
for such a marriage?—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(1) There is a nullifying impediment, called disparity 
of worship, between a Catholic and an unbaptized per- 
son, which means that there can be no valid marriage 
between them, unless the Church grants a dispensation 
from the impediment. The same conditions required 
for a dispensation from the impediment of mixed re- 
ligion—which obtains between a Catholic and a baptized 
non-Catholic—are required for a dispensation from the 
impediment of disparity of worship. There must be 
just and grave reasons; the non-Catholic must guarantee 
that the danger of perversion will be removed from the 
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Catholic party; both parties must promise on their 
honor that all children will be baptized and brought 
up in the Catholic religion only; and there must be 


_ moral certainty that the above promises will be fulfilled. 


(2) The proper procedure is to approach the Rev. 
Pastor of the Catholic party and make known the desire 
to marry. The decision about granting the necessary 
dispensation from the impediment rests with the Ordi- 
nary of the diocese. 


Novena of Rosaries: Praying to 
Souls in Purgatory 


(1) Kindly outline the proper way to make a novena 
of rosaries. In one’s spare moments, e.g., when waiting 
for street cars, a decade or two could be said mentally, 
without movement of the lips. Is this permissible, or 
must the full five decades be said without interruption? 
(2) When offering prayers for relatives or friends who 
may be in Purgatory, is it all right to ask favors through 
their intercession?—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(1) As we see it, a novena of rosaries is the recitation 
of at least five decades of the rosary (the Dominican 
Rosary is usually understood when this term is used 
without qualification) for nine consecutive days. It is 
not necessary that the five decades be said without in- 
terruption in private devotions, but it seems that the 
prayers must be recited, not offered mentally, at least 
in order to gain the indulgences. Vocal prayers require 
at least a movement of the tongue and lips. It is not 
necessary that they be audible 

(2) Many of the faithful in their private devotions 
invoke the intercession of the souls in Purgatory, be- 
lieving that somehow they will know of their prayers 
and that they will pray for the living. While it is better 
to pray for the souls in Purgatory than to them, it is 
not unlawful to do the latter privately, so long as the 
Church does not forbid it. 


Catholic Praying With Protestant 


Can it possibly be the attitude of the Catholic Church 
not to allow a Catholic to pray with a sick Protestant 
frend, e.g., to say the Lord’s Prayer together? How can 
Christian understanding be brought about, if such 
things are not supposed to be right?—WoOosick FALLS, N. Y. 


The tone of the question suggests a possible mis- 
understanding of the Catholic attitude on communica- 
tion in religious worship between the faithful and 
professors of false religions. One who holds that the 
Catholic religion alone is the true religion—and Catho- 
lics are obliged to maintain this—may not in any formal 
and active manner take part in the religious worship 
of heretics, schismatics, etc. To do so is to deny one’s 
faith, and to make at least an external profession of a 
false faith. 

This does not mean that a Catholic should not treat 
with all charity and understanding the person of one 
professing a false religion, but it does mean that a 
Catholic may not approve or promote or take part in 
the false religion itself. This would be a most grave 
sin. In this day when democracy is engaged in a death 
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struggle, it would be considered treason to our institu- 
tions for an American to aid Fascism or Communism. 
But what is that in comparison with professing and 
aiding religious error? The community calls a man to 
account for aiding political enemies; God will call him 
to account in regard to his religious beliefs. 

As to the question, a Catholic may pray with a 
Protestant in a private way, e.g., by saying the Lord’s 
Prayer, or any other prayer in which there is no heresy, 
in order to ask for divine favors and to show fraternal 
charity, provided there is no danger to his faith and 
he does not give scandal to others. (The doxology, 
“For Thine be the kingdom,” etc., does not belong in 
the Catholic version of the Our Father.) 


Helen Hayes 


I don’t know whether this question falls within the 
scope of The Sign-Post, but I am curious to know 
whether Helen Hayes, the celebrated actress, is a 
Catholic.—BUFFALO, N. Y. 


We do not find the name of Helen Hayes (Mrs. 
Charles MacArthur) listed in The Catholics Who’s Who, 
but she is listed in Who’s Who in America (edited by 
Albert Nelson Marquis, 1938), as a Catholic. The latter 
source says that she was graduated from the Academy 
of the Sacred Heart in Washington in 1917. 


Protestant New Testament: Perpetual 
Virginity of Blessed Virgin 

(1) The following text is from “The New Testament 
in Modern Speech” by a Protestant Doctor of Litera- 
ture: “Is this not the carpenter’s son? Is not his mother 
called Mary? And his brothers, James, Joseph, Simon 
and Judah? And his sisters, are they not all living here 
among us? Where then did he get all this?” (Matt. 13: 
5-57-) I am led to believe from this that Mary was 
he mother of other children. Is this so? If Mary had 
other sons and daughters, why are they never men- 
tioned by the Catholic Church? (2) Is the above trans- 
lation approved by the Catholic Church—jersey crry, 
N. J. 


5 
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(1) Had you read the Catholic New Testament, you 
would have found the following note on the above text: 
“His brethren. These were the children of Mary, the 
wife of Cleophas, sister to our Blessed Lady; St. Matt. 
xxvii, 56; St. John, xix, 25; and, therefore, according 
to the usual style of the Scriptures, they were called 
brethren; that is, near relations to our Saviour.” Among 
the Jews the terms “brother” and “sister” were com- 
monly used in a wide sense, meaning relatives; cousins, 
nephews, nieces, etc. Saint Mark (15:40) tells us that 
another Mary was the mother of James the Less, of 
Joseph, and of Salome. The first two were mentioned 
by Saint Matthew in the text you quote. Hence, they 
were not children of the Blessed Virgin. The fact that 
these two had a mother other than Mary the Mother 
of Jesus, and are called “brothers” of Jesus, not sons 
of Mary, the Blessed Virgin, is evidence for the state- 
ment that these terms were loosely used, and must not 
be taken in the strict sense. It is a doctrine of the 
Church that Mary had no other children besides Jesus. 
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She was a most pure virgin throughout the whole 
course of her life, but a virgin who by virtue of divine 
power was also the mother of Our Lord. 

(2) The Catholic Church not only does not approve 
of this translation; she positively forbids Catholics to 
read any edition of the Holy Scriptures published by 
non-Catholics. The wisdom of the Church’s prohibition 
is shown by your question. Texts apt to be misunder- 
stood are explained in footnotes in the Catholic Bibles. 
[f you wish an accurate and modern translation of the 
New Testament, procure the one recently published 
under the auspices of the Episcopal Committee of the 
Confratetnity of Christian Doctrine. It is listed at 
$1.00, net. 


Catholic Rite of Marriage: 
Confirmation Name 


(r) In the Catholic wedding ceremony do the con- 
tracting parties promise “to love, honor, and obey?” 
(2) Is the additional name taken in Confirmation regis- 
tered with the municipal or other authorities?—PaTER- 
SON, N. J. 


(1) The Catholic rite of marriage does not contain 
the words above mentioned. The groom promises to 
take his bride “for my lawful wife, to have and to hold, 
from this day forward, for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, until death do us 
part.” The bride promises this same thing to the groom. 
The obligation of the wife to honor and obey her hus- 
band, and of both parties to love and cherish each 
other, is implicit in the Catholic idea of marriage. In 
the exhortation made to the married couple after they 
have expressed their consent, the celebrant recalls to 
their minds the words of the Apostle Saint Paul: “Let 
women be subject to their husbands, as to the Lord... . 
Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the 
Church, and delivered Himself for it.” 

(2) The additional name taken in Confirmation is 
entered in the parish register, but so far as we know, 
it is not registered with the civil authorities, as in the 
case of the baptismal name. 


Singing of Gloria on Holy Thursday 

What is the proper rubric for the choir to follow on 
Holy Thursday and Holy Saturday: during the singing 
of the Gloria? Should the choir wait until the celebrant 
has finished the recitation of the Gloria and the bells 
inside the church cease ringing before the chotr com- 
mences the chant? Singing against a clash of bells is 
difficult and not pleasant to the ear.—KANGA, EAST AFRICA. 


The rubric says that when the Gloria is intoned in 
the Mass of Holy Thursday the organ is played and 
the bells are rung, after which they remain silent until 
the Gloria on Holy Saturday. The point at issue, 
whether the choir should wait until the celebrant has 
finished the recitation of the -Gloria at the altar, or 
whether it should commence the chant immediately, 
is not clear; but the intention of the rubric seems to 
be that the latter should be done. The following re- 
sponse of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, June 11, 
1880, ad IV (n. 3515): the organ may be played and 
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the bells rung until the choir has finished the Gloria 
seems to imply that the chant should occur during the 
ringing of the bells. It is a joyful occasion, in which 
bells and chant mingle, but if in the case this would 
result in unpleasant discord, it would not seem un- 
justified for the choir to wait for comparative quiet 
to return. 


Books on Self-Improvement 


Will you be so kind as to give me the names of 
several books dealing with self-improvement, not only 
from a spiritual and Christian viewpoint, but also from 
a natural and material viewpoint.—PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


We suggest that you obtain A Reading List for 
Catholics, published by The America Press, 53 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y., and consult the sections on 
Education and Philosophy. It is listed at twenty-five 
cents, net. The following titles merit consideration: 
The Education of Character and Self-Improvement, by 
Rudolph Allers; This Creature Man, by Rev. James 
Barrett; and Safeguarding Mental Health, by Rev. 
Raphael McCarthy. There is a noticeable lack of “suc- 
cess” literature (in a good sense) in Catholic book lists. 


Medal of Our Lady of Highway 


In the June issue there is a letter about Our Lady 
of the Highway. Will you please tell me where I may 
obtain one of these medals?—wALLA WALLA, WASH. 


The medal of Our Lady of the Highway may be 
obtained from Saint Anthony’s Guild, Franciscan 
Monastery, Paterson, N. J., for fifty cents. 


Apostolate of Suffering 


Is there an organization called The League for the 
Suffering? I read somewhere about an apostleship 
whose members are bedridden and who offer their 
prayers and suffering as a common oblation to God 
for the welfare of souls.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


There is an Apostolate of Suffering with headquar- 
ters at 1551 North 34th Street, Milwaukee. Wis. The 
purpose of this apostolate is “to educate the sick to 
patience and to train the soul to high virtue while the 
body suffers pain and agony.” It was founded August 
24, 1926, by Miss Clara M. Tiry and it has ecclesiastical 
approbation. A quarterly, Our Good Samaritan, is 
sent to members and patrons, the subscription being 
twenty-five cents a year for the sick. 


Names of Twelve Apostles 


Will you please tell me the names of the twelve 
apostles?—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“Now these are the names of the twelve apostles: 
first Simon, who is called Peter, and his brother An- 
drew; James the Son of Zebedee, and his brother John; 


Philip and Bartholomew; Thomas and Matthew the. 


publican; James the son of Alpheus, and Thaddeus; 
Simon the Cananean, and Judas Iscariot, who also 
betrayed Him.” (Matt. 10:2-4.) 
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Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer’s and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


THE SIGN SEMINAR TO SOUTH AMERICA 


EpiToR OF THE SIGN: 

J am anxious for you to know how happy I was this 
summer to have been a member of THE SiGN Seminar 
to South America. Our trip to Lima, the visits to Cuzco, 
Arequipa, and Lake Titicaca, our studies at the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos, and the many marvelous oppor- 
tunities that were ours to meet the officials and digni- 
taries of Church and State have combined to make 
this past summer the most interesting in my life. THE 
SiGN is to be congratulated on having had the foresight 
to sponsor a group of Catholic students and professors 
at the summer school of San Marcos University. As stu- 
dents and teachers of North America, we had the warm- 
est of welcomes, but as Catholics we had even more. 
We had a chance to experience what is really meant ,by 
that much-used phrase: ““The Mystical Body of Christ.” 
Hearts and doors were open to us on all sides by the 
universal possession of Faith. Words were not necessary. 

We have left behind us in Peru many new and dear 
friends, but we have brought back with us to our own 
country one friend whose name and whose efforts in 
our behalf will never be forgotten. I refer to Rev. Dr. 
Joseph F. Thorning, Professor of Sociology at Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, and Director 
of THe SicN Seminar to South America. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the wonderful success of our studies 
in Lima, the contacts we made, the many and varied 
interviews with important personages in the Republic 
of Peru, are entirely due to Dr. Thorning’s untiring 
zeal on our behalf. There is nothing he did not do to 
make our trip to South America 100 per cent worth- 
while. I look forward with great anticipation to a seo 
ond trip under his guidance. 

New York, N. Y. Mary FABYAN WINDEATT 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

The purpose of this letter is to express praise and 
appreciation to THe Sicn for its excellent choice of a 
leader for the First SiGN Seminar to South America. Dr. 
Thorning, with his enormous energy and unstinted 
effort, presented the privileged members of the Seminar 
and others with numerous opportunities to benefit by 
the educational and cultural aspects of Peru. 

Sparrows Point, Md. Pau F. DoLan 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Tue Sicn First Catholic Seminar to South America 
was superb! I am sure as you planned this venture you 
could not have realized the royal welcome which was 
to be given to us everywhere as the first Catholic stu- 
dent group to go to South America. From the evening 
of our arrival when we were received in the Palace by 
Dr. Manuel Prado, the President of the Republic, until 
the last morning when we were guests at Mass and 
breakfast at the home of the Papal Nuncio, Monsignor 
Fernando Cento, we could hardly realize anything so 
wonderful was actually happening to us. 

Each one of us had a special aim in taking this trip 
and in every case the aim was realized. This was made 
possible through the marvelous direction of Dr. Joseph 
F. Thorning, who by his thoughtfulness, dynamic per- 
sonality, and ability, took care of everyone—from the 
artist to the historian! It was he who introduced us to 
many outstanding personalities—from Senor Alfredo 
Solf y Muro, Foreign Minister, Sefior Carlos Quintana, 
Argentinian Ambassador, to our own Ambassador, the 
Hon. R. Henry Norweb, and to Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
It was Dr. Thorning who provided private cars for our 
frequent excursions to such famous ruins as the buried 
city of Pachacamac and Chillon Valley, where skulls 
and fragments of treasures lie waiting for the souvenir 
seeker. It was Dr. Thorning who arranged interviews 
with such prominent figures as the former President of 
the Senate, General Ernésto Montagne, the Archbishop 
of Lima, Pedro Pascual Farfan, and Seftor Don José 
Maria Pemdn, famous orator and poet of Spain. It was 
also Dr. Thorning who entertained at several of the 
most beautiful parties I have ever attended. Aside from 
all this, it was a rare privilege to have been associated 
with as great an intellectual as Dr. Thorning. 

Twenty-four hours a day in Lima with THE SIGN 
Seminar were not enough. For a free hour (if you could 
find one) tickets for the symphony orchestras, horse 
races, plays, and lectures were sent to us with the com- 
pliments of the Limefios. We learned from the South 
Americans what the “Good Neighbor Policy” really 
means. Truly this was the most wonderful experience 
in my life. All good wishes for the continued success 
of the Seminar. 

New York, N. Y. ELLEN COLLINS 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

May I take this opportunity of congratulating THE 
SIGN on its wonderful program of fostering better rela- 
tions between North and South America through THE 
SiGN Seminar to San Marcos University in Lima, Peru. 
I enjoyed every day of my association with The Sign 
group and derived much benefit through methods made 
possible for me through the efforts of THE Sign Seminar 
leaders. 

It is a pleasure to compliment you on having Rev. 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning as leader of the group. I am 
convinced that the Catholic Seminar made a very fa- 
vorable impression on South American people; I am 
further convinced that Dr. Thorning was personally 
responsible for the good impressions made. His job 
was exceptionally well done; Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics were looking to his leadership constantly. 

Massena, N. Y. (Rev.) GERALD F. KELLOGG 
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““A New OrperR For An OLD” 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 
I wish to congratulate Mr. George Stuart Brady on 
his excellent article, “A New Order For An Old,” 
which appeared in your September issue. Coming as it 


does when war hysteria is so much in evidence, Mr. 


Brady's article is a masterpiece. I hope it will make its 

appearance as a reprint and find its way in ever-increas- 

ing numbers to all the parish book racks in the land. 
Baypines, Florida KATHERINE A. MOYNIHAN 


EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 

George Stuart Brady rang the bell with his article in 
the September issue—“A New Order For an Old.” With- 
out advocating an “appeasement” policy and without 
excusing the aggressions of the Axis nations, the author 
shows conclusively that unjust conditions must be elim- 
inated before we can hope that certain nations will con- 
sent to live peaceably and not attempt to upset the 
established international order. Napoleon went to St. 
Helena, the Kaiser went to Doorn, and Hitler can go 
to whatever place his enemies would like to send him, 
but there will be no permanent peace until our modern 
industrial system is fixed firmly on a basis of interna- 
tional justice. 

The great democratic nations have secured a quasi- 
monopoly of many of the raw materials necessary for 
industrial production. Champions of the democratic 
nations argue that the Axis powers could purchase these 
raw materials at the same prices paid for them by Brii- 
ish and American firms and that they have always been 
free to do so except when they shut themselves off from 
these supplies by provoking war. If this is true, then it 
would certainly weaken one of the main points made 
by Mr. Brady in his article. I would like to see some 
further remarks from him on this subject. 

All in all, Mr. Brady’s article is one of the best I have 
read since the beginning of the present war. 

Chicago, IIl. PauL T. HADDEN 


KEEPING OuT OF WAR 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

For some time I have intended to write to you to 
show my appreciation of “The Best Catholic Monthly.” 
Best I would say unhesitatingly in all departments. 
But | may particularly cite such articles as flow from 
the pens of Joseph Thorning, John F. Cronin, SS., 
John C. O’Brien, and your own editorials and 
comments. 

I write now to ask you to help to keep America 
out of war. To put us into war, unprepared and dis- 
united as we are, is unadulterated stupidity and dis- 
aster. But to keep us out of war and make us prepare 
at maximum speed would make us absolutely invincible 
and afraid of no country or coalition of. countries. 
All Catholics and Americans should write to the Pres- 
ident and their Senators and Representatives, stating 
their views in no uncompromising terms. This is a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. We the people do not want war. Then let 
us deluge Washington. What has thus far kept the 
warmongers and the interventionists from taking that 
last fatal step? We have done so, by our prayers and 
our letters. We are for the United States, first and 
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always first. We are for all others only insofar as jt 
does not hurt us. Let us be selfish for our own country, 
Let no agent of a foreign government dictate to ys, 
Send them all home, including the British agents. Le 
no Cabinet officer declare war. Keep F. D. R. from 
taking us into the war the back way. Even if he never 
made a solemn pledge, he still must keep us out® 
of this war. j 

Stalin, Hitler, and Churchill are triplets of destruc. 
tion. We agree with Washington, Lincoln, and Jet- 
ferson. A strong defense, a united people, and who 
is afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf! 

Boston, Mass. Rev. JosEPH Fox, §.]. 


! 


“THE STRETCHER-BEARER BISHOP” Josep 
Epitor o- THE SIGN: 
Fictionized accounts of the life and work of a mis J At 
sionary in China can be inspiring and moving, but not § Germ 
half so much as the account of Bishop O’Gara’s labors § the o 
to help the wounded and suffering, as contained in the § paper 
article “The Stretcher-Bearer Bishop,” by Rev. Bona § erg: 
venture Griffiths, C.P., in the September issue. I do not § on th 
know whether I was moved more to admiration of the § mans 
Bishop and his priests and Sisters, or to pity for the § garte 
poor Chinese who have had to suffer so much. The § mind 
Bishop and his helpers are certainly giving them an quar 
example of Christian charity and fortitude that should § 41 G 
inspire these oor heathen to turn in their sufferings to 
the solace and strength which can be derived solely § » fi; 
from the religion of Christ. 





askin 
The least we American Catholics can do is to offer § pam. 
our prayers and our financial aid to the heroic mit J peas 


sionaries who are sacrificing and suffering so much to § wjh 
win souls to Christ. 


comn 

Boston, Mass. MARGARET G, O'BRIEN TI 
wint 

MILITARISM AND PACIFISM SF 

Epiror oF THE SIGN: askec 


It is extremely difficult these days to steer a middle § Gern 
course between the extremes of pacifism and militarism. ff that 
For this reason, the article “Militarism and Pacifism” § yhil 
by Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen in the August issue, § sate, 
proved invaluable to this reader. The author argues  Higl 
from fundamental principles to definite, clear-cut and § shot 
practical conclusions. Let us have more from Monsig- TI 


nor Sheen in THE SIGN. class 
Kansas City, Mo. WiLL1AM T. Morrison §f beer 
walk 

“Sonny Gores To Hicu ScHooL” peo 

Epitor or THE SIGN: proy 





As a Catholic parent I was particularly interested in ff toa 
the article “Sonny Goes to High School,” which ap § hear 
peared in the September issue of THE Sicn. The editors §f ford 
are to be congratulated on the timely presentation of J pers 
Mr. Monday’s article. The author’s warning of the 
need for vigilance and understanding on the part of 
Catholic parents today is one that cannot be repeated 
too often. His suggestions for the solution of the prob Je F 
lem presented by the atheistic and radical influences § app, 
that prevail in so many of our modern institutions of J the 
learning are constructive and well worth heeding. It is } kno 
too bad that this article cannot be placed in the hands 
of every God-fearing parent in America today. A 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Mrs.) Mary L. GREENE on | 
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German Humor 


¢ Even IN Nazi Germany humor is not dead. From 
Joseph C. Harsch’s recent “Pattern of Conquest”: 


At the outset of the bombing raids on cities, every 
German bomb dropped on England was described by 
the oficial German war communiqué and the news- 
paper headlines as Vergeltung, “reprisal.” That word 
Vergeltung appeared day after day in big red headlines 
on the front pages of all papers. For a while most Ger- 
mans seemed to accept the argument that England had 
sarted it all with the bombing of Freiburg. My re- 
minder, in private arguments, that Freiburg stands 
squarely in the middle of an area which is marked on 
all German war maps as part of the Siegfried Line and 
was, therefore, a fortified war zone met with resistance 
at first. But the day came when a woman was heard 
aking a newsboy, not for a particular newspaper by 
name, but just for “three cents’ worth of Vergeltung, 
please.” ‘The story went through Berlin pretty quickly. 
Within a week Vergeltung disappeared from the official 
communiqués and finally from the headlines. . . . 

They told with relish a little story in Berlin last 
winter about twelve German pilots who knocked on 
St. Peter’s gate and demanded admission. On being 
asked to identify themselves, they said they were the 
German fliers who had been shot down over England 
that day. St. Peter, so the story went, asked them to wait 
while he checked with the lists. On returning to the 
gate, he said: “Eight of you will have to go back. The 
High Command report says that only four of you were 
shot down, and we have to go by the official record.” . . . 

There was also the story I garnered from a working- 
dass quarter that Hitler went one day in disguise to a 
beer hall in that vicinity to test his own popularity. He 
walked up to a bar and asked the proprietor, “What do 
people really think about Hitler around here?” The 
proprietor hastily, and in some anxiety, pulled him off 
oa corner, assured himself that he could not be over- 
heard, and whispered into Hitler’s ear: “I couldn't af- 
lord to have any of my customers hear me say it, but I, 
personally, don’t think he’s so bad.” 


The Story of “Loch Lomond” 


¢ From “Facts aANp FAncigEs”, an interesting column 
‘ppearing monthly in the “Catholic Fireside”, we take 
the following explanation of the story behind the well- 
known Scottish song: 


A popular song is Loch Lomond, Though only put 
% paper about sixty years ago, the song is several cen- 
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turies old. Its story will amaze those who picture some- 
one racing along mountain tops, pursued and eventually 
overtaken by someone else below. 

Highland legend tells how Tain Macaoldh was lying 
in Carlisle Prison, condemned to be executed the next 
morning. His sweetheart visited him, but was not al- 
lowed to enter the prison gates. So from the con- 
demned cell her lover sang Loch Lomond to her. 

The “high road” that she will take is the king’s road 
to Scotland. But before she crosses the border her lover 
will have taken the “low road” of death and will be in 
Scotland before her. 

Once the story behind the beautiful air is understood, 
singers perform it with fresh feeling—a natural re- 
action, as anyone who has heard it sung in the High- 
lands will tell you. 


The Question of Fatigue 


e IN HIS RECENT BOOK, “Lives and Dollars’, J. D. Rat- 
cliff presents a collection of human stories about the 
latest developments in research. The subject of fatigue 
ts one of those treated: 


The whole question of fatigue represents another 
piece of unfinished business. Human beings are a weary 
lot. They are tired from tennis, golf, wood-chopping, 
plowing. Anything we do—if we do it long enough— 
makes us tired. Muscles get saggy and bed becomes sur- 
passingly beautiful... . 

In 1927, Harvard set up its Fatigue Laboratory. 
Chemists, biologists, and physiologists were tucked off 
in a corner of the basement of Morgan Hall, one of 
the group of Boston buildings that make up the Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Business Administration. 
The tie-up between business and fatigue seems odd; 
but fatigue is a far greater industrial problem than 
tariffs, labor unions, or murderous competition. 

The laboratory where these men work is fatiguing to 
behold. It contains every conceivable piece of machinery 
to give living creatures the droops. There are treadmills 
for rats and dogs, stationary bicycles and rowing ma- 
chines for men, heat chambers to bring on the lassitude 
experienced in the tropics, and sealed chambers to 
duplicate the conditions that wear down mountain 
climbers. 

Object of all this is to make a subject as tired as pos- 
sible, as quickly as possible. Then try to detect what 
has happened to his body chemistry. To this end young 
men work themselves to a lather on rowing machines, 
and old men (one subject was g1 years old ) jog wearily 
along on treadmills. Attendants collect air expired by 
laboring lungs, and blood samples for chemical analysis. 
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Classic story of the laboratory concerns a visiting 
Englishman who wandered in one day and was mis- 
taken for a volunteer subject. While he protested 
through his whiskers, one attendant strapped a mask 
over his face and another pushed him on a fast-moving 
treadmill. He was removed after a few minutes and 
stretched, panting, on a bed while an attendant punc- 
tured his ear lobe for a blood withdrawal. Before faint- 
ing he muttered something that sounded like “crazy 
\mericans.” 


What’s In a Name? 


e “A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME would smell as sweet”— 
even to a Maricopa Indian. From a news item in the 
“New York Times”: 


A short time ago a stalwart young Maricopa Indian 
petitioned the tribal court to have his name changed, 
according to The Stockton Record. At birth he had 
been given the name “All Right.” The court agreed 
that his request was reasonable and that his name 
“might be misleading.” After a great- deal of red tape 
had been unwound, representatives of the Great White 
Father authorized the court to permit “Maricopa In- 
dian known as ‘All Right’ to change his legal name to 
any other name of his choosing.” Asked if he had se- 
lected another name, the young Indian answered 
promptly: “Yes, I change ‘All Right’ to ‘O. K.’” 


American Musical Adolescence 


e WRITING IN THE “American Mercury”, David Ewen 
relates some facts associated with the period of Ameri- 
can musical: adolescence: 


Walter Damrosch and his itinerant opera company 
visited Oklahoma in 1904 and there introduced Wag- 
ner’s religious music-drama, Parsifal. As he finished 
conducting the serene and spiritual prelude and was 
about to launch into the first act, he saw the local 
manager come to the stage. “I would like to announce 
that Stewart’s Oyster Saloon will be open after the 


concert,” the manager announced, and signalled Dam- . 


rosch to continue with the performance. In Lincoln, 
Nebraska, while Theodore Thomas was conducting 
Beethoven’s Fifth, he was not a little disconcerted to 
notice out of the corner of his eye that a cowboy was 
amusing himself by aiming streams of tobacco juice at 
the bald head of the bass player. Some years later Anton 
Rubinstein, generally considered at the time the world’s 
greatest pianist, visited Memphis for a recital. He was 
stopped backstage by a helpful stage-assistant just be- 
fore concert time and urged to hurry and have his face 
blackened in time for his show. Unacquainted with that 
American institution, the concertist did not under- 
stand that he had been taken for a minstrel. . . . 
Hatton, a pianist favored in the middle of the last 
century, would appear on the concert stage with a 
string of sleighbells on his right leg. At the proper mo- 
ment in a composition describing a sleigh ride, he would 
shake his leg; simultaneously a confederate would 
imitate the cracking of a whip. This was Hatton's tour 
de force, frequently encored. A Polish pianist named 
Volovski toured America with advertisements guaran- 
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teeing that he could play 400 notes in one measure, 
Leopold Meyer, also a pianist, announced that he could 
perform on the piano with fists and elbows, and even 
a cane at certain moments. Ole Bull, Norway’s most 
celebrated violinist, exploited the fact that he could 
play “miraculous” double-stops on a “flattened fiddle 
bridge.” Some, like the pianist Herz, tried to lure audi- 
ences by announcing that the auditorium would be 
illuminated by no less than a thousand candles. The 
bandleader, Patrick S. Gilmore, Sousa’s celebrated fore. 
runner, thrilled his public by performing musical com. 
positions that called for the use of bells, anvils, or actual 
cannon. 


The King’s English in the Funnies 


e FROM ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHILDREN, some of the 
“funnies” have degenerated into what has almost be. 
come a national vice. From “English in the Swing Age” 
by Blanche Jennings Thompson in the “Catholic 
World”: 


It is probable that of all the destructive forces at 
work, the comic strip, because of its cheapness, abun- 
dance, and popularity is the most vicious. There are vast 
numbers of people for whom it is the only reading 
that they ever do. From Buster Brown and the Yellow 
Kid to the forty-nine-page magazine comics of today, 
the “funnies” have come a long way. Really amusing 
at first and intended only for children, they gradually 
encompassed the whole field of the “penny shocker” 
and the “dime novel,” captured wholehearted adult 
attention, and became a cheap daily library of thrillers 
filled with battle, murder, and sudden death, thus 
meeting an entertainment need for those who through 
natural inability, laziness, or faulty teaching, find read- 
ing a laborious process. __ 

Any mother will attest to the number of hours her 
children spend devouring the “funnies.” Any teacher 
will add her testimony as to her everlasting battle with 
the colored “comics” and “big little books” that infest 
the desks and lockers even of intelligent pupils and 
present an almost unsuperable competition in ‘size, 
weight, color, interest, and ease of reading to the care-” 
fully selected classics and beautifully made contem- 
porary books that she has to offer. Even a cursory. 
glance at a few pages of comics will reveal the source 
of much current misspelling, bad grammar, and slovenly 
speech. More than half of the strips tell their stories by 
the use of words like oughta, gonna, cantcha, didga, 
sumthin, fella, wanna, offa, purty, leggo, whut, becuz, 
yewnited, inveetayshun, deelishious, aggervatin, ad- 
mishun, propitty, objecksun, horsepitable, corjully, miz- 
zable, and sedimental. , 

The cartoonist, using a minimum of caption and 
adapting that minimum to the audience for which it is 
presumably intended, transcribes phonetically the lan- 
guage of the street—“whudja doin, ya big stiff?” The 
intelligent reader makes the necessary adjustment, but 
the ill-trained or slow of wit, having little reading back~ 
ground and therefore no mental picture of the correct 
form, takes what he sees for correct, since it squares 
with what he says and hears, and if he has occasion to 
write, the form he uses is that of the comic strip with 
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yhich he is familiar. “Supposed to”, for example, is an 
intelligible concept to him—one is “supposed to” do a 
ertain thing—but what he says and hears is “saposta.” 
The only clear visual impression he has of the concept is 
hat of the comic strip which sets it down as “saposta’’; 
iherefore, if he wishes to use the idea in writing, he 
imply writes, “He was saposta go there every day,” 
and the vicious circle is complete. 


The Blarney Stone 


«WHY THE GIFT OF SPEECH comes from kissing the 
Blarney stone is told by Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton 
Sheen in the “Ireland American Review”: 


Blarney Castle, near the little town of Blarney in the 
County of Cork, about five miles northwest of the City 
of Cork, was erected some time about the fifteenth cen- 
wry by an Irish Chieftain, Cormack McCarthy. It was 
d immense strength, and parts of its walls are as much 
ws eighteen feet thick. In.the year 1602, when Eliza- 
beth was Queen of England, she sent one of her lords, 
lord Carew, to Desmond McCarthy, who was then the 
wcupant of Blarney Castle, and asked him to sur- 
render it to the English crown. Naturally, the Irish 
Chief, Desmond McCarthy, had no love for Queen 
Hizabeth, but he said to Lord Carew: “The most 
gacious Queen shall have anything her heart desires, 
ad as a pledge of the loyalty and devotion which all 
Irishmen bear to the good Queen Bess, and as a sign 
a the deliverance of Blarney Castle into her hands, I 
sve you a stone of Blarney Castle.” 

Lord Carew took the stone back to Queen Elizabeth, 
vho waited for a few months but received no further 
word from Desmond McCarthy that he was willing to 
deliver the Castle into her hands. 

The Queen sent Lord Carew over for a second visit. 
Again Desmond McCarthy said to him: “Your Lord- 
hip, the wishes of the Queen are but the dread desire 
dan Irishman. As a pledge of my fealty and devotion 
to the Queen, and of my willingness to surrender my 
Castle into her hands, I hereby give you a stone from 
Blarney Castle.” 

Lord Carew took the second stone back to Queen 
Hizabeth. She waited again for a few months, but still 
Desmond McCarthy made no sign of surrendering his 
litle to the Castle. 

The third time Lord Carew was sent over and the 
third time he came back with another stone after the 
ame wheedling speech of Desmond McCarthy. “He's 
tot giving you the Castle; he’s giving you the Blarney. 
And from that day to this all who kiss the Blarney 
sone are supposed to receive that same clever gift of 
peech by which Desmond McCarthy talked Queen 
Hlizabeth out of a Castle. 


Irish Phrases 


* THERE IS A TOUCH OF POETRY in many everyday Irish 
wyings. The following is taken from an article by 
Gerard McCreesh in the “Irish Digest”: 


No nation has such a sublime sense of ‘the fitness of 
Words and phrases as the Irish. Most of our homely 
phrases have more than a touch of poetry in them, and 
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nearly all, to me at least, seem more effective than any 
to be culled from the more formal pages of literature 
or heard from the lips of the learned. 

Sitting in a pub in the heart of County Meath one 
day, I heard one farmer say to another, in the course 
of conversation: “The whiskey he give me went down 
my throat like a torch-light procession.” Some of the 
most famed literati would give much to be possessed 
of spontaneous poetic evocation such as that... . 

Only a week ago a beggar woman in a small village 
said to me: “May your giving hand never know want.” 
Another old Irish wish still used by mendicants is: 
‘May prosperity pursue you, catch up with you, and 
stay with you.” A phrase I heard years ago on Bray front 
has remained in my memory: “May the tree not yet be 
planted that'll make a coffin for ye.” And a Dublin 
street artist used the expression: “May you never know 
the heartscald of an empty purse.” 

Country weddings are great places for hearing old 
picturesque blessings and wishes that have been sound- 
ed by generations of lips. Sayings I have heard recently 
at country weddings were: “May the roof over your head 
never fall in, and those under it never fall-out,” and 
“May you both live long, die happy, never be ragged 
nor squint.” 

One of the most complimentary salutations I ever 
heard was from a farmer’s wife in Meath. She would 
greet her visitors with the beautiful expression: “Your 
shadow on my threshold is like sunshine or the Grace 
of God.” 

A Northern country doctor once told me that he had 
an old woman patient who would thank him with: 
“Och, doctor, may ivery hair on your head be a candle 
to light you to glory.”” Recently I heard a Dublin wom- 
an, who was enthusing over a neighbor's baby, say: 
“Och, the little heart o’ corn, may ye hear the angels’ 
wings rustle ” 


Sip It—Or Sit On It 


@ COMMENTING on the new plastic Caffelite, which is 
derived from coffee, “Scientific American” remarks 
that American ingenuity is responsible for new hope 
among the Brazilians: 


It is probable that by the time these words reach 
the reader there will be in operation in Sao. Paulo, 
Brazil, the first commercial plant, for the conversion 
of coffee to plastics. According to present plans, the 
capacity of this plant will be 215 bags (135 pounds 
each) of coffee daily. From this will be produced some 
18,000 pounds of Caffelite each day. Following the 
completion of this first plant, two more are scheduled 
to be placed in operation next year, These three units 
will provide a potential production of 500,000,000 
pounds of coffee plastics and by-products per year. 
That this huge total quantity will be made available 
to markets of the world for some time to come is un- 
likely; estimated world consumption of all plastics is 
only about 750,000,000 pounds annually. But as the 
use of plastics continues to increase by leaps and 
bounds, the time is probably not far distant when a 
goodly portion of this potential production will be put 
to useful purposes. 
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France On Berlin Time 
By THOMAS KERNAN 

Military conquest of France, it is 
demonstrated in this book, was not 
the end, but the beginning of a sub- 
jugation that left all the French 
channels of industrial, political, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual life com- 
pletely in the hands of German 
master-strategists. Our conquest of 
the South after the Civil War was 
but child’s play, when compared 
with the thorough domination of 
the Nazis in all departments of 
French life. France is now but a vas- 
sal state, serving and supplying the 
Berlin rogues. 

There is no denying that France 
needed a new order of things. But 
Germany is giving her one that pau- 
perizes the victim and enriches the 
victor. And there is no refusing this 
new order. France has to “take it or 
starve.” However, on paper, the eco- 
nomic changes look good for France. 
The clever German agents, by their 
monetary manipulations, “can prove 
that they paid for everything they 
received.” 

The author directs the moral of 
the story toward America. Our lack 
of unity in politics, in defense en- 
deavors, in social and religious ideals, 
paints us with the same brush that 
stained France before her collapse. 
We are a country with ideals of pa- 
triotism “that shift with the morning 
headlines.” The author does not look 
for an invasion of America, in the 
eventuality that Britain falls. It does 
appear, however, that should Eng- 
land be doomed, we, within a year’s 
time, would be forced to “do business 
with Hitler,” because of the conse- 
quent financial and economic plight 
of the world—and all this, without 
the Nazis firing a shot at us. 

The conclusion is evident. We 
must unite, build our defenses in 
earnest, and in a word, do more than 
merely shout, “‘V’ stands for Vic- 
tory.” 

J. B. Lippincott Company, New York. $2.75 


Pattern of Conquest 
By JOSEPH C. HARSCH 


Mr. Harsch, Berlin correspond- 
ent of the Christian Science Monitor, 
presents in this book a first-hand ac- 
count of Germany at war. He shows 
how Germany lived and functioned 
during the first two years of war; he 
examines the mechanism which Hit- 
ler has at his disposal for waging 
war and estimates its elements of 
strength and weakness. 

According to Mr. Harsch, the Ger- 
man people are behind Hitler in this 
war. Not only are they the most mili- 
taristic people of the Western world, 
but they are convinced that they are 
a “Master Race” ‘and up to the pres- 
ent have been denied their proper 
place in the world. Furthermore, 
even those who were reluctant or 
opposed to the war in the beginning 
now feel that they are irretrievably 
caught in Hitler’s destiny; they must 
go on to victory or perish with him. 

The chapter on the “German 
Armed Forces” reveals the shocking 
complacency and wishful thinking of 
Allied leaders. Military attachés and 
reporters who told the truth about 
the might and efficiency of the Ger- 
man army and air force were either 
discharged or ostracized as Nazi sym- 
pathizers. It is the author’s con- 
sidered conviction, however, that in 
spite of Germany's great military 
strength the Nazis can be defeated— 
but at a tremendous price. 

Except for a passage in which the 
author indulges in a little daydream- 
ing by tracing the origins of Nazi 
technique to the Catholic Church, 
the book can be recommended as 
one of the fairest and most objective 
written on Nazi Germany at war. 
Doubleday Doran & Co., New York. $2.50 


Not By Bread Alone 
By MARY FRANCES DONER 


Through three generations Miss 
Doner traces the loyal dedication of 
the heroic love of motherhood. The 
~ We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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background of her novel is the Great 
’ Lakes, which the author knows 59 
well—her father was a commander 


of Great Lakes steamers. In this 
milieu she places her characters and 
weaves the fabric of their lives, 
Faced with staggering hardships, 
heartaches, disappointments,  frus. 
trations even, the noble love of noble 
women triumphs. There is a “no 
blesse oblige’ of love, which is in- 
deed a giving and not a receiving. 
Dignity lies in sacrifice. This is the 
lesson which these heroig, lives teach. 

If one can speak of faults in this 
extraordinarily good novel it might 
be objected that the character of 
Maggie Killean is rather too perfect 
for this side of heaven. She appears 
without blemish or fault. The most 
obvious defect in the book is the 
complete absence of any reference 
to religion. It is patent that the 
basic philosophy which makes these 
women noble is their staunch faith 
in supramundane values; their lives 
are Catholic. Yet nowhere has the 
author mentioned the fact. It is a 
psychological blunder to develop 
character to the degree of nobility, 
without indicating even remotely the 
indubitable cause of that nobility. 

The book is eminently readable 
and is a psychological confirmation 


of the doctrine of Christ—‘‘Not by. 


bread alone does man live.” 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $2.50 


Action Stations! 
By BARTIMEUS 


Popular literature is always one of 
the best mediums for propaganda, 
and fortunate is he who can enlist 
skillful writers in his cause. The 
present British war effort has suf 
fered no dearth of truly literary 
propagandists. One of the most eff 
cient is Captain Ricci, R.N., C.V.0., 
who, under the name of “Bartimeus” 
has had considerable success with his 
tales of English naval activities. 

In Action Stations, Bartimeus pre- 
sents a series of short stories covering 
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the whole gamut of naval adventure 
-the destroyer, the submarine, the 
battleship, the mine sweeper, the sea- 
plane. In a brisk literary style, that is 
sometimes as terse as a ship’s log, he 
makes one feel keenly how humanly 
terrible is the fate that constantly 
overhangs those who go down to the 
sea in ships—and how glorious it is 
to inflict that same fate upon the 
enemy. The solution of the paradox 
lies, of course, in the fact that the 
forces of “good” are destroying the 
forces of “evil.” But one wonders, 
at times, how good the good really 
are. They are described as “decent 
men.” “Decidedly nothing to do with 
private morals, reflected Captain Mc- 
Laren, whimsically reviewing some 
of the details of which he was aware 
in the lives of cértain of them. A 


man might be an adulterer, overfond ' 


of the bottle, a slave driver; but to 
save a life at sea—if needs be the life 
of the meanest Chink donkeyman— 
any of these men would risk his 
livelihood, his reputation, and his 
very life.” 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $2.00. 


Eric Gill—Autobiography 


It is refreshing to come in contact 
with a robust mind, one which, 
moreover, is endowed with candor, 
penetration, and a brilliant original- 
ity. Even though one were to meet 
such a person through the pages of 
a book, the unfolding of his mind 
would be memorable for its bold, 
open declaration of personal ideas 
treating of any number of topics: 
art, religion, capitalism, industrial- 
ism and, in a word, of modern civil- 
ization. The autobiography of Eric 
Gill reveals such a mind. 

Born in England in 1882, the son 
of a nonconformist minister, Gill in 
a varied career passed through the 
stages usual to a strong mind in its 
search for truth, After a rather in- 
different education, he became in- 
terested in the study of architecture. 
Here he didn’t fare so well, however, 
due to the commercialized treatment 
of that noble subject by the com- 
pany to which he was apprenticed. 
He then went in for letter carving 
in stone and soon attracted atten- 
tion for the excellence of his work. 
Encouraged by his success with the 
chisel, he next tried sculpturing and 
produced works that were acclaimed 
by critics as of unusual merit. 

Eric Gill had no training in con- 
ventional art and had little patience 


with its pedantic attitudes. He de- 
signed and carved from a purely na- 


tive talent. He was an artist born, 
whose rugged honesty led him to 
despise sham and express his idea as 
it came from his own thought. He 
had lost his Anglican faith, and de- 
ploring the evil influence of mass 
production and of modern capital- 
ism on society, he became a Fabian 
Socialist. Being unable to do without 
religion, however, he invented a re- 
ligion to satisfy the appeal of his soul 
for God, which religion, he lacon- 
ically tells us, turned out to be the 
Catholic Church. From the year of 
his conversion, 1913, to that of his 
death, 1940, he tried by various ex- 
periments to form a community of 
workers reminiscent of the Guild 
system of the Middle Ages. These 
were attempts to offset the baneful 
effect of industrialism on personal 
initiative, which made the worker 
merely a tool of the machine and 
not a creator of his own product. “I 
believe,” he said, “that capitalism is 
robbery, industrialism is blasphemy, 
and war is murder.” 

Though Gill attributes a sort of 
sacramental value to all things in 
nature, his musings on sex seem 
pointless and a little too intimate. 
With this reservation, the book is 
highly recommended. (Objection- 
able passages on sex have been elim- 
inated from the Catholic Book Club 


edition of the book.) 
Devin-Adair Co., New York. $3.50 


The Conservative Revolution 
By HERMANN RAUSCHNING 

book, Dr. Rauschning, 
former President of the Danzig Sen- 
ate, attempts to answer a question 
posed by many of his readers. How 
was it possible for a man of his 
position and acumen to be so de- 
ceived by Nazism that he gave his 
name and talents to the Party? 

His answer is quite convincing 
and has an authentic ring of sin- 
cerity. In his native Danzig there 
was need of a revolution—but not a 
bloody one. A _ revolution against 
blind old leaders who could not see 
that some changes were necessary in 
order to keep their country solvent 
and autonomous. Some change was 
needed but not a radical change— 
hence the adoption of the term 
“Conservative Revolution.” But 
even a conservative revolution needs 
the support of the masses. The Nazi 
had this control in Danzig, so Rau- 
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FULTON SHEEN’S 
Newest Book 


a 
DECLARATION 
OF 
DEPENDENCE 


is just released! 


These writings on the present up- 
heaval carry a message basic for the 
proper attitude toward war and an 
understanding of what we are fighting 
for. $1.75 


THE MAN WHO GOT 
EVEN WITH GOD 


This strange biography of a cowboy 
turned Trappist monk, written by a 
Trappist, has leaped to the top of the 
best-seller list of Catholic bookstores. 
Authentic in all details. $2.00 


THEIR NAME IS PIUS 


Lillian Browne-Olf traces the life, 
labor, and accomplishments of five of 
the modern pes named Pius. These 
popes fruitlessly and fearlessly exposed 
false doctrines in their times, just as 
does Pius XII today. $3.00 


“FEAR NOT, 
LITTLE FLOCK” 


By the Rev. George Zimpfer 
These readings for nuns will serve as 


a guide toward the goal of peace, con- 
tentment, and usefulness in the re- 
ligious life. $2.75 
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schning became a Nazi to use their 
control for the betterment of con- 
ditions. 

Unfortunately, Hitlerian. Nazism 
was a far different thing from the 
Nazism imagined by the rather 
idealistic Rauschning. Once Hitler 
gained control of the Party and ran 
it without regard for right or reason 

then Rauschning resigned his office 
and membership. Rauschning’s big 
mistake was made in his choice of 
the means to be used to gain his very 
praiseworthy end. 

This book is an integral part of 
contemporary history. Reading it 
will give an unusual insight into the 
working of the German mind and 
will perhaps help to a better under- 
standing of just what is going on in 


Europe today. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.75. 


Catherine of Aragon 
By GARRETT MATTINGLY 


Many books have been written 
about the Protestant Revolution in 
England and its catastrophic ef- 
fects upon Catholicism and Western 
Christian civilization. Few of them 
can equal this work either in its 
clarity of insight and analysis or in 
the charm of its smoothly written 
It is a book which compels 
attention, interest, and reflection. 
The author does not whitewash 
Catherine nor attempt to’ make a 
heroine of her. He limns her with 
all her virtues and all her failings, 
and yet the picture which emerges 
is that of one of the greatest and 
noblest women of all time. It is the 
picture of a grandly virtuous woman 
struggling for the sake of her con- 
science and her honor against the or- 
ganized forces of wickedness in high 
places. It was a hopeless struggle, 
one which she foresaw in the end, 
would issue only in the destruction 
of herself and of all the things she 
held most dear. In her life we recog- 
nize one of the great turning points 
of history. 

The magnitude of the struggle 
which confronted her is thus de- 
picted graphically by her biogra- 
pher: “Since that moment... . she 
had known that it was not Wolsey 
she was fighting, nor for peace with 
her nephew, nor even for her own 
and her daughter’s rights . . . she was 
fighting the devil and all his minions 
for her husband's soul and the souls 
of all his people.” 


p! ose. 


No one knew Henry VIII as did 
Catherine, and the strangest note in 
the whole horrible drama was her 
unshaken conviction to her dying 
day that Henry’s innate goodness 
would in the end prevail over the 
wickedness in which he had steeped 
himself. 

Her most glorious epitaph derives 
from one of her worst enemies, 
Thomas Cromwell, who despite his 
villainy, had the wit to recognize the 
mettle of the antagonist whom he so 
craftily sought to destroy. “Nature 
wronged the Queen,” he said, “in 
not making her a man. But for her 
sex she would have surpassed all the 
heroes of history.” 

A word of praise should be spo- 
ken for the splendid and exhaust- 
ive bibliography or “Note About 
Sources” with which Mr. Mattingly 


concludes his excellent study. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $3.50 


The Young and the Immortal 
By ISABEL CURRIER 


This book is the first effort of 
Isabel Currier in the field of the 
novel. It is a “problem novel” which 
analyzes the antagonism between an 
intractable soul and the demands of 
the Catholic Faith. 

The story begins with two girls in 
a Canadian convent school. They 
are opposite types. The one, Paula 
Elliott, is religious by nature and 
experiences a minimum of conflict in 
adapting herself to school discipline 
and the teachings of the Church. 
The other, Gretchen MacArthur, is 
congenitally rebellious and_ bridles 
under discipline, ecclesiastical or lay. 
She is guilty of successive infractions 
of the rules, makes an issue of a law 
of the Church, and in spite of the 
counsel and efforts of her tutelary 
“angel,” Sister Catherine of Sienna, 
she is finally expelled as incorrigible. 
While Paula remains, later to be- 
come a nun, Gretchen goes forth 
embittered and embarks upon a life 
of worldliness and sin. Later she re- 
pents, largely through the efforts of 
Sister Catherine. 

This is a very tantalizing novel to 
evaluate. It is exceptionally well 
written; the style is crisp and engag- 
ing, the characterization brittle and 
sharp, the action interesting and 
fast-moving. And yet unfortunately 
the book is marred by many unex- 
plainable lapses on the part of the 
author of a professedly Catholic 
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novel. There is an overemphasis gp 
some phases of life in a French cop. 
vent school which can be explained 
by difference of nationality but 
which will undoubtedly be miscop. 
strued by American readers, particu. 
larly non-Catholic. And Miss Currier 
is guilty of an unpardonable breach 


of veracity if she wrote the confe. 


sional scenes as typical of the most 
sacred tribunal in the world. Here 
she has erred whether wilfully o 
negligently. 

On the whole, The Young and the 
Immortal has fair promise of being 
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a best-seller. Miss Currier has an 
= eviable flair for writing, born prob- 
e ibly of her newspaper experience. 
« Her characterization of Gretchen as 
B a young hellion, always kicking 
| Bagainst the goad, resisting the Faith 
Dw ut never rea osing it, is very 
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wid and realistic. Sister Catherine 
a distinct and lovable creation. 
The probing of Doctor Richman’s 
oul in his quest for truth is done 
with true artistry. By and large, this 
sa good novel but there are over- 
ines of questionable import which 
ague for an unpredictable verdict 
fom the reading public. 

Mijred A. Knopf, New York. $2.50. 





Unto the End 


by WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J. 

After Paul and the Crucified we 
have a right to expect something 
exceptionally worthwhile when 
father McGarry writes on the Sacred 
‘tiptures. His latest work, Unto the 
fnd, more than measures up to our 
expectations. In twenty-three chap- 
ts of literary excellence, Father 
McGarry expounds, meditates upon, 
ind applies to the spiritual problems 
f'moderns the last sublime instruc- 
tions and discourse of Our Blessed 
lord, recorded in Chapters 13-17 of 
\. John’s Gospel 

All too frequently the Sacred 
Books are regarded merely as relics 
the past to be analyzed and criti- 
tzed by students of Philology and 
Ancient History. While recognizing 
he value of these and kindred sci- 
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ences in enabling us to understand 
the Sacred Texts, Father McGarry, 
like St. Augustine, views the Scrip- 
tures primarily as letters addressed 
by God to all men and women of 
every century. In Unto the End, he 
expounds the important lessons 
which Our Blessed Lord was teach- 
ing twentieth century America, when 
He pronounced His last sublime dis- 
course to His Apostles in the Supper 
Room the night before He died. 

The America Press, New York. $3.00. 


The Ocean 
By JAMES HANLEY 

The salt of the sea is in this latest 
novel of James Hanley. For the 
reader who would “go down to the 
seas again” this is an awe-inspiring 
epic of the fate of five survivors of 
a ship torpedoed in mid-ocean. 

Mr. Hanley presents not so much 
a novel, since plot is practically ab- 
sent, as a psychological study of the 
lives ot five men cast adrift on a 
merciless sea. Their inner souls are 
laid bare as they undergo the agoniz- 
ing experience of living, half-dead, 
in a small boat with ever depleting 
rations until final rescue. 

The Ulysses of this macabre Odyssey 
is James Curtain, able seaman and 
the only sailor in the odd group. He 
alone is master of the situation, hav- 
ing been adrift before. His problem 
throughout the narrative is to beat 
down fear in the hearts of the others, 
—in Gaunt, the trouble-maker; Ben- 
ton, young and soft; Stone, depend- 
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able but human. The only one who 
causes him no trouble is Father 
Michaels, a venerable old priest who, 
although deathly sick, encourages the 
others and prays for their deliver- 
ance. 

This is no ordinary sea story. Al- 
though written somewhat in _ the 
Conrad tradition, it has a nebulous, 
preternatural aura about it that is 
unique. It is a study of the “Ocean” 
and its influence on the human soul 
when face to face with that mighty 


and mysterious part of creation. 
W illiom Morrow & Company, N. Y. $2.00. 


The Venables 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS 

if you are tired of war and taxes 
and national crises Kathleen Norris’ 
latest novel will occupy your full 
mental powers in keeping straight 
the troubles of the numerous mem- 
bers and relatives of the Venables 
family. The Venables tells the story 
of Willie, who bore ten children be- 
fore her husband died and left her 
with no income and completely un- 
trained for any type of work. The 
family had rather a hard time until 
Flo, a second Jo March, took over 
and foiled the villain in true Norris 
fashion. 

The author’s views on large fam- 
ilies, to which she devotes the first 
half of the book, hardly agree with 
those of the Church. According to 
The Venables the status of women of 
the late nineteenth century is com- 
parable to that of Nazi Germany to- 
day. The book, however, is not 
allowed to become a problem novel, 
and after the long line of surrealistic 
tales so prominent on current best- 
seller lists this in itself is a welcome 
relief. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $2.50 


Challenge to Karl Marx 
By JOHN KENNETH TURNER 

Unlike most critics of Marxism, 
John Kenneth Turner attempts to 
do full justice to his subject. His 
Challenge to Karl Marx is at least a 
comprehensive approach to a body 
of doctrine which has weighed heav- 
ily upon the world for almost a cen- 
tury. Mr. Turner is conscious of the 
weight, and he is not entirely with- 
out respect for the enduring dynamic 
of revolution contained in the Marx- 
ian dialectic. 

Challenge to Karl Marx is essen- 
tially a clear, concise, and well-writ- 
ten recapitulation of the more serv- 
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iceable stock objections to the Marx- 
ian categories, to which in turn the 
Marxists have long since devised 
equally serviceable stock answers. ‘To 
non-Marxists the major value of the 
book will be in its intelligible pre- 
sentation of the Marxian philosophi- 
cal and economic concepts. Marxists 
and advanced students will consider 
that Mr. Turner falls a good deal 
short of answering Marx and they 
will regard his ideas on socialistic 
democracy as vague and nostalgic. 
The book is thoroughly readable 
and remarkably free from the in- 
volved terminology and ostentatious 
displays of erudition which mar most 
works on the subject. It is recom- 
mended as worthwhile reading to 
those who wish to acquire a good 
working knowledge of a_ theory 
which is and probably will continue 
to be a force to be reckoned with in 


this troublous world. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. $3.50 


MY NEW ORDER 
By ADOLPH HITLER 
Speeches edited by Raoul de Roussy de 


Sales 

This is Hitler’s own sequel to 
Vein Kampf. It is a compilation of 
the salient points of Hitler’s many 
speeches from April 1922 through all 
the phases of his domination up to 
the invasion of Russia this summer. 
Raoul de Sales set himself a heroic 
task. Not only has he waded through 
all the cockle and wheat of the Nazi 
Chancellor’s utterings and sifted out 
all that is not weed and chaff, but 
he has prepared each phase of the 
German Chief’s devastating progress 
with a succinct background of events 
and then followed each up with 
comment. 

My New Order is a powerful book 
which does not need the trappings 
and drum-beats of the propaganda 
method. The evidence is there. Let 
the reader be jury and judge. For 
out of his own mouth Hitler has 
convicted himself. All his real or 
imaginary grievances, all his fervid 
promises and ardent plans, all his de- 
nouncements, all his Jew-baiting and 
Godless philosophy, all his mental 
gyrations and astounding changes of 
face and of position, all his scrap- 
ping of honor and truth, all is here. 
\nd here too is the real Hitler. The 
spoken word cannot be gainsaid. 
The record remains. 

Raoul de Sales—in whose veins 
flows the blood of the great St. Fran- 


cis de Sales—is a well-known French- 
American journalist whose translat- 
ing integrity cannot be questioned. 
Raymond Gram Swing, the commen- 
tator, presents in the Introduction a 
remarkably lucid analysis of Hitler’s 


oratory. 
Reynal & Hitchcock Inc., New York. $1.89 


NOT WITHOUT HONOR 
By VIVIAN PARSONS 

The story of Joe La Tendresse is 
the study of a French-Canadian boy 
who so loved the country of his 
adoption that he devoted the greater 
energies of his nature to making 
American citizenship and its ideal of 
freedom and democracy cherished 
possessions of his fellow immigrants. 
The scene of the story is a Michigan 
mining town, with the usual diver- 
gent racial groups, each manifesting 
the particular prejudices and suspi- 
cions of native homelands. How Joe 
won to his way of thinking on Amer- 
ican possibilities of unity and har- 
monious living one group after an- 
other constitutes both the pathos 
and drama of the story. The author, 
a French-Canadian by birth, thor- 
oughly understands the intense na- 
tionalistic traits of her own people 
and does not minimize their stub- 
born resistance to assimilation in the 
land of their adoption. 

Many privileges that native citi- 
zens of the United States take for 
granted will become more cherished 
possessions after a reading of Not 


Without Honor. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2.50 


THE MIND OF CHRIST 
By DAN GILBERT 

This book is neither a theological 
study nor a devotional treatise, but 
rather an arraignment of modern ir- 
religious thinking, and a strong plea 
that men accept God’s Thought, re- 
vealed to us in Christ. 

Although the author is a Protes- 
tant, his writings have been wel- 
comed by Catholics as sincere and 
sound contributions to the defense 
of Christian faith and morality. 
True, much of what he writes has 
been said before by our own apolo- 
gists; by such men, for instance, as 
Monsignor Sheen and G. K. Chester- 
ton, whom Mr. Gilbert quotes very 
aptly. But his work is original be- 
cause he brings to it his individual 
conviction and his own forceful, epi- 
grammatic style. 

It is only in Mr. Gilbert’s refer- 
ence to William Jennings Bryan and 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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the famous Tennessee evolution gy 
that one is reminded of the weakney 
of the Protestant Fundamentalist py 
sition: an inability to distingyis 
adequately between the province o 
faith and the legitimate field of gj 
ence. For this we need a liyj 
teacher; and God has provided th 
in the Catholic Church. 


The Danielle Publishers, San Diego, Cal. $1.99 


PREACHING 
By RT. REV. MSGR. H. T. HENRY, LITT.D, U, 
The name of Monsignor Heny 
has long been associated with th 
subject of sermon writing and 
preaching. Careful study of his wit 
ings has revealed not only a depth 
of knowledge of his chosen topic, bu 
a sure ability to impart the fruix 
of personal labor to others. His pre. 
ent book, Preaching, is not merely 
another book on an often-discussed 
matter. A glance at its table of con. 
tents shows that. It could very wel 
be termed an excellent clerical medi- 
tation book on an ever timely phax 
of priestly work. It is a book tok 
studied, not merely read, a hand 
book to be used, not just destined to 
fill a space in a library. Its use wil 
benefit both preacher and hearer. In 
fact, the patient man in the pews 
the best argument for its purchas, 
for he is worthy of a preacher’s bes, 
and Preaching will help in the fruit 


ful attainment of that goal. 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. $2.00 


AN INTRODUCTORY MANUAL 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By JOSEPH J. AYD, S. J. 

Years of experience in the variow 
departments of theoretical and ap 
plied psychology, besides giving Ft. 
Ayd an unusual grasp of his subjec, 
have likewise afforded him a firs 
hand and sympathetic understand 
ing of the problems of the student in 
his approach to the same. 

This excellent manual, then, i 
“an attempt to merge empirical, 1 
tional, and abnormal psychology,’ 
not exhaustively, but merely so # 
“to supply the need for a small sum 
mary of Scholastic psychology to 
used as a foundation for his (the 
author’s) lectures”; and this purpos 
has been so happily realized that i 
should almost entirely eliminate the 
burden of note-taking. The fad, 
moreover, that the principles and 
definitions as herein set forth af 
consistently corroborated by apt qué 
tations from the best writers, makes 


the work one of genuine authority. 
Fordham University Press, New York. $1.50 
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White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 





CUNFRATERNITY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 
Jesus Confesses His Divinity 


It WAS at the second trial before the Sanhedrin that the Scribes 
and Pharisees interrogated Our Lord, saying: “If Thou be the 
Christ, tell us.” To which Jesus answered: “If I shall tell you, 
you will not believe Me. And if I shall ask you, you will not 
answer Me, nor let Me go.” 

Jesus knew that they were not sincere in their questioning, and 
no matter whether He answered them or not, they would not let 
Him go; they had already determined to put Him to death. 

Nevertheless, Our Lord warned them: “Hereafter the Son of 
Man shall be sitting on the right hand of the power of God.” 
\t these words they all shouted: “Art Thou then the Son of 
God?” To which Jesus replied: “You say that I am’”—which was 
equiv alent to saying that He was in truth the Son of God. Hear- 
ing these words, the priests more than before determined to put 
Him to death. 

What pain their attitude must have given the heart of Christ! 
In their midst stood the very Messiah whom they and their 
fathers had longed for. Here was the “expected of nations and 
the desire of the everlasting hills.”” Yet He was rejected and con- 
demned to death on His own confession—and by His own people! 

O Jesus, I acknowledge Thee as My God and my Redeemer. 
I offer Thee my heart, my mind, my body, my every faculty. I 
adore Thee and love Thee. Unlike the Scribes and Pharisees who 
condemned Thee, I confess Thee to be the true Messiah fore- 
told by the prophets. For this grace I thank Thee with all my 
heart. 

Give me grace always to believe in Thee and to show forth my 
faith by keeping Thy commandments, especially in the midst of 
people who call themselves Christians, but who make light of 
[hy infinite dignity and look with indifference on offending 
Thee by sin. Yes, My Jesus, I want to be true to Thee and to 
confess Thy divinity and to live always in such a way as to please 
Thee. Give me fortitude to be true to Thee, even to the end. 
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For the Month of September 1941 
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= - acrifices, Sufferings . ......... 16,2 
obtain spiritual comfort and Stations of the Cross ..... as 7 B92 
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Restrain Not Grae | 
Hrom the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 
Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow. 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. G. Jacques, V. G. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A McKeever 
Rev. Edgar Hurley, C.P. 
Rev. Edwin Covle, C.P. 
Rev. Gabriel Steines, O.S.B. 
Rev. Joseph F. Tuscher 
Bro. Martin of Jesus 

Sr. Sara Fidelis (Boyle) 

Sr. Mary of St. Constance (Fahey) 
Sr. M. Edmund (Flaus) 
William Allan Haynes 
Aileen C. Kelley 

James E. Cody 

James Patrick Sperber 
George Ryan 

Joseph A. Caulfield 

James Cosgrove Kilroy 
Katherine A. Powers 

Mary L. Bartel 

Mrs. K. L. Evans 

Lena Orem 

Mildred Coy 

Elizabeth Adelaide Burton 
Helen M. Desmond 

Sabina McGronan 

Dennis Ziegler 

Ann Gregory 

Vincent Parzymieso 

Mary Kryowa 

Anna I. Byrne 

Margaret Shevland 

Clara Guth 

W. Anderson 

John Fogarty 

Ann McNamara 

Christine Nahstoll 


Eugene Sylvester Kreimer 
Arthur Frezise 

Henry E. English 
Jeremiah F. Haley 

Daniel Looney 

Francis J. Devlin 


Margaret Scales 

Frank Flachs 

Margaret. Anne Ward 

Susan Ann Larson 

Louise Bartsck 

Leo Kloss 

Mary Carroll 

Robert Gangler 

Mr. L. C. Hart 

Joseph M. Robinson 

Ann‘e Murphy 

Theodore Nilles 

Hubert Zervas, Sr. 

Mrs. H. P. Hamlin 

Mary Devaney 

William J. Dalton 

John Hanrahan 

Edward eoy 

Angela C. Vda de Lehr 

Cecilia Dorsey 

— - Triehe’ Sr. 
ary J. e 

Helen Burke 

John E. Donovan 

Catherine F. Kelly 

Theresa A. uackenbush 

J.J. McTamivey 

a a 3 J. O'Connor 

+2 <: aed 

Mr. R 

Miss C. avlaherty 

Edward Carroll 

Mrs. Edward Carroll 

Alice Nugent 

Mrs. John O'Farrell 

Mrs. B. F. Rogers 

Mary Wilkinson 


Mrs. Walter Wain 
Mrs. A. Geiger 
John P. Regan 
John J. Haggarty 
Mary E. Santry 
Mary E. Minnagh 
Jennie Lyons 
Margaret F. Rooney 
Michael Caples 
Margaret Bergh 
I. F. Grosse 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—Amen. 
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CHRIST, 


THE 





COMFORTER = IL _licaeeee 





oxi assion of Christ, comfort me! Comfort me, 

ef) for the Day is long and weary; comfort me as 
mee) J fight mp wap up the path of life safe to the 
haben of Thy Sacred Beart; comfort me in sorrow, 


— | in pain, in sickness. Comfort me when temptation rages 
ie eaeaienth ates H around me, and everp hope seems lost. And when that 
Image of Christ i] last dread hour has sounded and mp epes are closing on 
Crucified with a } this world of sin, ©, Passion of Christ! comfort me then, 

‘ and lead me gently to Thy wounded Sacred Feet above. 
Timely Prayer of —— ag cre “¢ 
CompellingDevotion G ternal Hather, 3 offer Thee the Precious Blood of Jesus, 


through the Immaculate Bands of Mary, in satisfaction | 


for mp sins, for the Poor Souls in Purgatorp and for the 
conversion of China. ‘ . . . “ 
From Approved Sources 


In this tragic hour of sorrow for the world, Christians will turn 
to Christ Crucified for strength and consolation. To their humble 
prayers for their own needs, they will add the earnest petition 
that peace may soon come to men of all nations. 


Asa perpetual reminder of Him who died for all, we suggest 
for home or classroom this beautifully illuminated prayer to Our 
Divine Saviour. It is tastefully decorated in colors and gold let- 
tering on genuine de luxe parchment. 10! x 14 inches in size, it 
is ideal for framing. 


Price 50 cents, postpaid 
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“Suffer the little ones to come unto me.” 


Today this plea of Jesus Christ is voiced by our Missionaries in Hunan. 
Will you open your heart to the plight of these little ones of China? Jesus 
Christ wants them to come to Him. Your charity will make that possible. 


Please send an offering fo 


he Hunan Relief Fund WHITE SIGN Union City, N. 3. 
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